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I, YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 


expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, IN 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


It's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


Che price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter- 


writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of ten dollars to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, INC., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted 


—S=>” 
The Capital-Gazette Press, Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 























“CHIEF SAY CALL BY NUMBER BEST way! “ 


—y- 














CALLS GO THROUGH 
FASTER WHEN YOU 
CALL BY NUMBER 


ou save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance 


operator the number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write 
down the out-of-town numbers 
you already know. If there’s a new 


number you don’t have —or an old 


one you may have forgotten —be 
sure to add it to the list when the 


operator gives it to you. 


Would you like an attractive 
booklet for your telephone num- 
bers? Just ask your local Bell Tele- 


phone Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Army Sergeant Recalls Some Of 
Hi; Coast Guard Experiences 
200 Porter Avenue, 
Whitehall, Ill 
reminded me of my 
Good days and 


A recent clipping 
days in the Coast Guard 
I could use a few of those 
which is 


good shipmates 

shipmates in my present business 

the Army 

the where- 
I served 


I've often wondered about 
abouts of Captain Ira Eskridge 
with him during almost the entire war. A 
finer officer never set foot on a quarterdeck 
than Captain Eskridge. We had quite a few 
chats that perhaps could 
‘masts’ if 


chats in his cabin 
be classified as probed very 
deeply, 

I remember while on the AQUARIUS 
(KA-16) the day that Number Four gun 
was accidentally discharged by one George 
D. Sproule, GM1, in Lyngayen Gulf. The 
exact date was January 10, 1945. I was 
standing in front of the radio shack and 
Captain Eskridge was on the starboard wing 
of the flying bridge. He was facing aft. I 
was facing outboard. Sproule was adjust 
ing the foot-firing mechanism of said gun 
and he wanted to test it to see if the vibra 
tion of a closing breech block would kick 
it off. Needless to say, it did 

The only mistake Sproule made was that 
he used a live round. As he rammed it home, 
the breech closed, the firing pin was released 
due to vibration and due to being hair 
triggered. Results? The projectile passed 
through the rigging of the USS BLUI 
RIDGE, which vice admiral. I 
can still see that big blue light calling the 
AQUARIUS 

As the gun fired, I looked up and Cap 
tain Eskridge looked down. He motioned 
me to him. He asked me, ‘Was that Num- 
ber Four fired?” 

I replied, ‘Sir, I think the shot was fired 
by the destroyer which has been shelling 
the beach; it has drifted close to our port 
quarter.” 

He stated, ‘Send Sproule to me.” 

What transpired after that is a long story 


carried a 
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but a lot of fast talking was required to 
get Sproule out of that jam. 

I'm now on furlough from the Army, 
having returned from Korea. The Gooks 
almost got me; they put me in the hospital 
for 119 days. Frankly, I’m not ready to 
go back in a hurry. I might say that com- 
bat in the Army is a little rougher than on 
the sea. No baths, no shaves, no dry beds, 
no heat and frequently no hot food. 

Sincerely, 
SFC ROBERT E. OSBORNE 

(EITOR’S NOTE: For Sergeant Osborne's 
information, Captain Ira Eskridge is cur- 
rently serving as Deputy Chief of Staff, 
C. G. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. -— 
Bi) 

Coast Guard Mother Offers To 
Contribute To Church Fund 

I wish to renew my subscription to the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE for one 
year. My son enlisted in the Coast Guard 
one year ago. He sent me the MAGAZINI 
which I have enjoyed very much and I 
certainly learned a great deal I would not 
have known otherwise and I know the 
average citizen does not know. 

My congratulations to the men on the 
MENDOTA. What they are doing as de- 
scribed in ‘The Church Afloat’ in July 
issue is surely something to be praised and 
carried out every place possible. 

Most every mother has that worry of 
no church worship for the son in the serv- 
ices and especially at sea, 

I for one will be glad to make a cash 
contribution to help get the prayer books, 





Cc. G. ACADEMY FOOTBALL 
SCHEDULE 

Colby 
Wesleyan 
Amherst 
Worcester 
Trinity 
Rensselaer 
St. Michaels 


October 3 
October 10 
October 17 
October 24 
October 3 | 
November 7 
November 14 














FRONT COVER 

On this month's front cover there 
appears a photo of Guy Mizell, 20- 
year-old native of Dallas, Texas. who 
is captain of the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy football squad. The Academy 
opens the gridiron season on October 
3 against a strong rival, Colby Col- 
lege. All hands join in wishing Team 
Captain Mizell and his cohorts a sea- 
son of many victories. 

Our cover tribute to the grid sea- 
son is not meant to slam the door 
on an interesting baseball rivalry that, 
as these words are being written, is at 
fever pitch. Three baseball teams on 
the East Coast have laid claim to 
consideration as Coast Guard Cham- 
pions. They are the C. G. Yard at 
Curtis Bay, Md., the C. G. Depot at 
St. George, Staten Island, and the 
Cape May Receiving Center. The 
Yard's team is a top-heavy favorite 
but we hope to have a conclusive 
baseball report on other pages of 
this edition. 











hymnals, etc., you say are needed, and I feel 
as if others would, too, if we knew where 
to send. Can you give us an address? 
Looking forward to others 
some plan for the same purpose and thank- 
ing those men for a wonderful idea, I am, 


joining in 


Yours truly, 
A Coast Guard Mother 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: We appreciate this 
mother’s interest in the religious welfare of 
the men of the Coast Guard. 
cash contributions are necessary. There ts 
great need for the encouragement of, and 
planning for, divine worship each Sabbath 
Day at many Coast Guard units, but we 
know of no need for financial aid. At those 
units where the spirit ts willing, a way will 
to conduct 


However, no 


be found religious services.— 


E. L.) 





Yeoman Pays Tribute To His 
Former Ship And Shipmates 
CGC WISTARIA, 
Foot of Clinton St., 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


The first of July, 1953, was a sad day 
for many of us attached to the TAHOMA, 
out of Norfolk, Va. It was the day of de- 
commissioning of the Guard Vessel which 
was home for us when we were not on 
compensatory leave. Although we have all 
gone Our separate ways, I'm sure we will 
never forget the old ship and our shipmates. 
I have not been in the Coast Guard long 
(six years) but wish to comment I have 
never met a better bunch of shipmates and 
officers, some of whom will be life-long 
friends. Here is wishing the crew the best 
of luck on their new assignments. 

W. L. LE Roy, YN2 

(EDTOR’s NOTE: Yeoman LeRoy de- 
serves commendation for his ability to recog 
nize the good qualities of his immediate 
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shipmates. Too often many of us fail to 
appreciate our shipmates. Then, years later, 
we look back and are able to see that our 
shipmates were very wonderful guys. Your 
Editor believes that every Coast Guards 
man can find many worthy shipmates at 
every unit. Your Editor believes that Coast 
Guardsmen should be alert to see and to 
recognize the good qualities in their ship 
A friendly hand extended to a ship 
mate today is worth much more than a 
friendly thought extended in the declining 
vears of one’s life-—E,. L.) 


mates 


Here’s A Proper Reminder That 
Author Should Be Identified 


USCGC TANEY, 
Government Island, 
Alameda, California. 
The August issue of our MAGAZINE con 
tains, in my opinion, the most well-written 
and interesting article published in the nearly 
three years that I have been a reader of the 
MAGAZINE 
In fact, the tale of the activities of the 
“Big I’’ in the blue waters of the Pacific 
has but one error the omission of a 
by-line. Surely the MAGAZINE, 
for stories from the various shore and float- 
ing units, would not overlook the by-line 
or even mentioning a few words about the 
author! And I do not believe the writer of 
such a swell article would be ultra-modest 
and not wish to see his name in print 





after asking 


Although I may be completely off course, 
my guess as to the authorship of the article 
would be Gene O'Donnell, QMI, a guy 
with a yen for the pen (journalistically 
speaking, of course) and a humorous style 
of writing very similar to that utilized in 
the story of the “Big I." He is presently 
stationed aboard the IROQUOIS. Would be 
swell to know if this is his work. And, re 
gardless, the author deserves a pat on the 
back. The tale admirably shows that al 
though there is a considerable amount of 
hard work and boredom aboard a weather 
patrol ship, there is a lot of fun and experi- 





Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, liability .. . medical payments. . . accidental death... 
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Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 


Insures you against 14 named 
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ence that cannot be gained on the “‘beach 
As you may know, the TANEY returned 


a few days ago from the five-month patrol 
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The ‘Big I'' was alongside for a couple of 
hours in Adak when it left Queen to bring 
member to Adak. For a few 
dock on Adak resembled Old 


n il crew 
hours the 
Home Week 


If we were adept in writing, our story of 
the long patrol would be pretty much like 


the [IROQUOIS article . so here's a tip of 
the old bonnet to the guy who wrote it and 
to the MAGAZINE for publishing it . . . 
one heck of a terrific tale! 

CHUCK ROACH. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Thank you, Chuck 
Roach! We delight in giving proper credit 
to authors of all stories appearing in these 
pages and we sincerely regret that the author 
of the IRIQUOIS story was not properly 
identified. Our only excuse — and it's a 
good one — is that the story reached us 
through many devious channels and the 
rame of the author did not appear on the 
manuscript when it eventually hit our desk. 
Actually, we don't know who wrote the 
{ROQUQIS story, but if the author was Gene 
O'Donnell, we want to extend congratula- 
trons to Gene. And we want to be favored 
with many similar stories in the future. 
——E. L.) 
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Boston Reader Wants To Know 
Name Of Second In Contest 


Boston, Mass 

I greatly enjoyed viewing the 
and reading the story about Denice Darcel 
who was voted the honor of being termed 
“Coast Guard Sweetheart’ but I would like 
to know the name of the actress who fin 
ished in second position in the voting. Can 


pictures 
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you let us know her name and perhaps 
obtain a photo of her for publication? 
Sincerely, 
KEVIN O'BRIEN. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE The actress who fin 
ished in second place in our recent popu- 
larity contest was Esther Williams. An at- 
tractive photo of Williams appears 
herewith.——E.L.) 


Miss 


This Reader Was Impressed 
By Ensign Ramsey’s Story 
80 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 
1 was deeply impressed by your article 
The Church Afloat’ as written by Ensign 
Benjamin Ramsey in the July, 1953 
of the MAGAZINE. The men aboard the 
Cutter MENDOTA are to be commended for 
an endeavor of this nature; and I agree with 
you that “insufficient thought has been 
given to the spiritual side of C. G. life.”’ 
Very respectfully, 
GEORGE L. HELLER 
(EDITOR'S NOTE:' No article ever pub 
lished in the pages of this MAGAZINE 
brought forth so much favorable comment 
as Ensign Ramsey's article describing re 
ligious services aboard the Cutter MENDOTA. 
Sb 


issuc 


From Alaska Comes The Dope 

On Lighthouse Duty There 
Five Finger L/S 
c/o Postmaster 
Juneau, Alaska 

After reading the article in the July issue 
of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
about ‘‘What’'s Life Really Like at a Coast 
Guard Lighthouse,”’ I thought I'd put in 
our two cents for the guys stationed on the 
Alaska lighthouse. 

I will have to disagree with the Editor's 
note which states that writer Sinc air's de 
scription of the West Bank Light Station 
affords an excellent idea of life at any and 
all lighthouses the routine 
is very much different at an Alaskan light 
house 


On the contrary 


To begin with, there are no six-day a 
month liberties for us. We spend one year 
on our stations without leaving them, ex 
cept when once in a while we take our dory 
cut for a little fishing 
ple we see during our ‘‘time’’ are the ones 
that are on the fishing boat 
out our mail and supplies every 


The only other peo 


which brings 
Wednes 
permitting. On some of the 

lightstations it's 


day, weather 
lees fortunate anywhere 
from one month on 


from home. 


before they ever hear 


According to writer Sinclair's article, they 
receive six days a month liberty, or 72 days 


a year 


When our time is up, we receive 


cur regular 30 days annual leave plus 30 


extra days for being on isolated duty 
60 days a year. 

We have no television set, but we do have 
a pool table, a radio, books and three dogs 
to keep us company. Perhaps the dogs are 
our best companions, as we can tell them 
our troubles and never get any back talk! 

Sincerely, 
JIM O'LEARY, FN 

Wife Learned To Read Magazine 
Before Husband Reached Home 

Please find my check for $2.50 for the 
renewal of your wonderful MAGAZINE. I 
would like to take this time to tell you how 
enjoy it. My husband has 
Coast Guard for nearly 21 
As you can imagine, he is an “Old 
Timer’ as a reader of the MAGAZINE. 


much we all 
been in the 
years 
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Fortunately, the mail comes here in the 
A.M., while hubby is at work; therefore, 
I get first ‘‘read,’’ but believe me, I have 
to be all done when he comes home! 

I would like also to thank you for so 
promptly transferring the MAGAZINE each 
time we've been transferred. Never 
a one! 


missed 


Keep up the good work. 
A C. G. Wife. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We got a real hick 
out of the above letter because we have fre 
quently witnessed the good-natured compe- 
tition between husband and wife when the 
monthly copy of this MAGAZINE is delit 
ered at the door. We warn every Coast 
Guard wife to complete her reading of 
this MAGAZINE prior to the hour when her 
hubby arrives home! The author of the 
foregoing letter requested that her name and 
address be not published and we gladly com- 
ply with that request but we want the lady 
to know that we consider her to be typical 
of thousands of Coast Guard wives and 
mothers who share this MAGAZINE with 
members of their families. We doff our hat 
to the lady!—E. L.) 


Right Or Wrong, You'll Have 
To Agree This Guy Can Write 


I have just finished reading the letter from 
that disgusted sailor in the Fourteenth Coast 
Guard District, in the August issue of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

You, Mr. Editor, invited comment from 
those qualified. You never stated what these 
qualifications were so I will just list mine 
and if they meet your standards you can 
print this letter. I helped recommission the 
FALGOUT (DE-424) (a good ship) and 
was aboard her eighteen months before com 
ing to the KOINER (WDE-431) which is 
my present I have been to Pearl 
Harbor, Midway, Guam, Japan, and Adak. 
I have sailed in and out of every major sea 
port in the United States and Europe. Be 
sides that, I drink Budweiser, smoke Camels, 
and shine my shoes with Griffins wax. On 
top of all this, I eat Baltimore Sales Book 
forms for breakfast. If that last 
not qualify me, I give up! 

Now we can get down to the business at 
hand. I want to ask a few questions, an- 
swer a few, state a few facts and make a 
few comments. Incidentally my views are 
primarily those of a single mAn because | 
have no war department to contend with 


station. 


one does 


In the first place, you did not answer 
that man's question about who decided the 
length of his tour of duty before rotation 
in his present status aboard that WDE. ! 
do not want to know or care to know who 
decides the policy on those matters, but I 
would like to know how they arrived at 
the conclusion that his tour of duty aboard 
that WDE should be twenty-four (24) 
months. I am inclined to agree with him 
that his tour of duty should not exceed 
eighteen (18) months with these five-month 
patrols in effect, and nearly everyone else I 
have approached on the subject is of the 
same opinion. 
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Now! A lot of guys say: What has he 
got to gripe about? He gets his choice of 
duty when his twenty-four (24) months 
are up. To you guys I have this to say: 
A lot of you are the habitual gripers on 
other ships and shore stations. All you do 
is gripe. You don’t like your present sta 
tion and you let your shipmates know about 
it twenty-six hours a day. I say this to 
you guys: Why don’t you get a mutual’ 
I'll teli you why —— because you are scared 
to. You don’t like it where you are, but 
you are afraid to go someplace else. Well, 
that guy is putting in his twenty-four (24) 
months. Would you take his place? If you 
would not, then you had better run along 
home and hide behind your mother's apron 
because that is where you belong 

Enough of that. Let's talk a 
about duty aboard these DE’s 
five-month patrols. Come aboard and take 
a look at our recreation deck. You'll see 
two chairs and three mess tables. It doubles 
as part of the mess deck. When we show 
a movie it looks like the inside of a sardine 
can. We have about twenty hobby shops 
If you walk around at night you might find 
somebody building a model boat or car, or 
making a knife or steam engine any place 
between the focsile and the fantail. What 
about locker space? Did you ever try to 


little bit 
and those 


get all of your gear in one of these lockers? 
Now some of you people will say if you 
have a regulation sea bag you can get it all 
in a foot locker. Well, it takes a lot more 
clothes than a regulation sea bag can hold 
to make a five-month patrol and stay on 
the clean side. What do we do in our spare 
There is very little to read and no 
place to go, so just park your tail on the 
deck with the rest of us and bat the breeze 
for awhile. You can sit on the locker tops, 
but that bunk biting into your back gets 
mighty uncomfortable in just a few minutes. 


time? 


Now if you have made yourself at home 
we will go on a five-month patrol. First 
stop, Midway Islands. Just like stateside 
except no women. Of course, you can al 
ways go to a movie, watch the mad dance 
of the gooney birds or go swimming. Next 
we go to Ocean Station Victor. We can 
rig some lines and do a little bit of shark 
fishing there. After three weeks we depart 
for Guam. Guam is just like Midway only 
it is bigger and they have mosquitoes in 
stead of gooney birds. We leave Guam and 
on to Japan for eight days of nothing but 
liberty and recreation. This is the only good 
part of the whole trip. If you cannot enjoy 
yourself in Japan you should go out and 
shoot yourself! We leave Japan behind with 
fond memories and depart for Ocean Station 
Sugar, after which we go on to Adak. It 
is just like Midway and Guam, only it's 
colder up there. After three weeks we de 
part Adak and head for good old Seattle 
where we will stay for a couple of months 
before we depart on our next patrol. 

Now, let’s stop and figure our stateside 
liberty for the year of 1953. Counting our 
patrols and figuring our liberty on a two 
out-of-three basis, the average man will get 
a total of about one-hundred days of state 
side liberty. Now, maybe some of you 
think that I am griping. Well, here are the 


I would not trade ships with anyone 
Thirteenth District or anywhere else 
with the exception of a weather ship on the 


facts 
in the 
east coast somewhere between Boston and 
Baltimore 

I like weather patrol duty better than 
any other duty the Coast Guard has. How 
ever, I do not care for these five-month jobs, 
You guys can have your buoy tenders, light 
stations, and office jobs, etc.; I 
don’t want any part of them. but there are 
a lot of guys on this ship who would jump 
at a chance to them. I don’t 
blame these guys a darn bit because most 
of them are married and deserve a good 
break after a two-year tour of DE duty 

If anybody is reading this who is in a 
position to do anything about it, please 
take notice! We talk about these five-month 
patrols a lot definitely 

like them. The general 
We would rather make two 
three-month patrols with a stop-over in 
Japan every year than one five-month patrol, 
Five months is just too darn much at one 
whack if it is not essential 

Now a little bit about the KOINER. We 
have water hours at sea and we take sea 
showers, but it is a rare occasion when you 
cannot take a shower every day if you de 
sire. We have very little room but we have 
a good crew and a clean ship. We will 
stand inspection alongside any other weather 
ship any day of the week and come out on 
top! If you think I'm just talking to hear 
my brains rattle, take a look at some of the 
other weather ships and then come aboard 
the KOINER and see the difference 


district 


swap for 


and we and con 
clusively do not 


opinion is this 


We get good chow aboard the KOINER 
Ask anyone on here about our chow and 
they will tell you it’s good. We eat the 
same thing as the other ships but the prepa 
them 


points 


most of 
I am not saying this just to make 
with the cooks. I would just like to see a 
bunch of good cooks get some well-deserved 
well 


ration is a lot better than 


credit for a job done. Good chow 
means a lot on a five-month patrol, as all 
you guys should know you don't gripe 
as much with a belly full of good chow 
Come aboard and listen to the scuttlebutt 
About the only griping you will hear is 
those five-month patrols. I wouldn't send 
my mother-in-law on one of them, that is, 
if I had a mother-in-law! 

Well, I have said about everything | 
wanted to, so I will leave you with these 
closing remarks. If some of you shoreside 
sailors want to go to sea aboard a clean ship 
with a top-notch crew, come aboard the 
KONIER. Our next tour of scenic grandeur 
will be Ocean Station Queen, and here is a 
note for all of you salts from Maine. Ocean 
Station Queen gets as rough as any weather 
station in the Atlantic and it stays that way 
most of the time! 

Anyway, if want to aboard 
and eat Baltimore Sales Book Forms for 
breakfast, get your applications in early 
because there are always more applicants 
than Besides, the latest scuttle- 
butt is that we are going into drydock after 
Ocean Station Queen to have wheels put 


you come 


vacancies. 


(Contnued on Page 45) 
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LIFE SAVER—Only a few minutes after bailing out of his 
crippled jet fighter, this Air Force pilot was rescued from 
the Yellow Sea off Korea by a Sikorsky H-19 helicopter. 


CR es i a SE ad 


Such ‘“‘Guardian Angels” hover just out of enemy range, 
ready to answer emergency calls. The rescue technique 
shown is responsible for saving hundreds of U. N. pilots. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


PRISONER EXCHANGE— During the exchange of sick and 
wounded war prisoners in Korea, Sikorsky H-19 heli- 
copters of the Army’s 6th Transportation Helicopter 
Company flew a steady shuttle between the exchange 
point near Munsan and hospitals in Seoul. Six patients 
were carried on each flight during the week-long operation. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE—Sabena Belgian Airlines in 
August opened the first scheduled international helicopter 
passenger service, supplementing its regular airline service 
to all of Europe, the Near East and Africa. Using big 
Sikorsky S-55s, helicopter flights will serve cities in 
Belgium, Holland, France, Germany and Luxemburg. 
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FAST SERVICE — With Sikorsky S-55 helicop- 
ters, the first regularly scheduled U. S. heli- 
copter passenger service has been opened 
by New York Airways. In July, regular 
passenger flights began between LaGuardia, 
New York International, and Newark Air- 
ports in the New York City area. Only 
minutes are needed for inter-airport trips, 
which once took hours by surface vehicle. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—My dependents occupied public quarters from 
January, 1947, through September, 1948, at the 
Whitefish Point Light % Rescue Station. Said quarters 
were not furnished by the Government. other than 
range, refrigerator and rugs which were provided at a 
later date. At the time of the above occupancy mu 
rating was BMC(L) and occupancy of said quarters 
were indicated by Article 10-4-3 BCG Regs which re 
quires the Officer-in-Charge to reside on the station if 
fquarters are available. My pay account was checked 
at the rate of $1.25 per day during the period of said 
occupancy. On the basis of the foregoing information 
do I have a basis for a claim for reimbursement? If so, 
what would be the correct procedure for submitting 
such a claim? 

A.—No. Money allowances for quarters for de 
pendents is not payable when the dependents of an 
enlisted man occupy public quarters for which no 
rental charge is made, whether or not the quarters are 
formally assigned for their occupancy by competent 
authority. 

* * * 


Q.—From March, 1949, through to September 
1951, while attached to a lifeboat station my family 
occupied Coast Guard Government-owned quarters for 
which my pay was accordingly checked. Now, I have 
been led to believe that up to the enactment of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 my pay was not 
supposed to have been checked for said occupancy due 
to the fact that these quarters were not Government 
furnished but were furnished privately with the ex 
ception of cooking range and refrigerator. If this 4s 
so, do I have a basis for claim for reimbursement? | 
am presently stationed at South Chicago Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Chicago 17, Illinois. 

A.—Prior to enactment of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, the monthly pay of any enlisted 
man of the first three-pay grades who is provided with 
public quarters for his dependents and whose depend 
ents are receiving the family allowance shall be reduced 
by, or charged with, 90 cents a day. See Section 108 
of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942 as amended, 37 U.S.C. 208. Accordingly yout 
pay accounts were correctly checked at 90 cents per 
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day for the period 21 April, 1949, through 30 Sep- 
tember, 1949, while your dependents were in occu- 
pancy of public quarters and in receipt of family allow- 
ance benefits. 


* * * 


Q.—Before entering the Coast Guard I served fot 
one year and seven months in the Wisconsin Nationa! 
Guard. This National Guard service counts for pay 
purposes but I would like to learn tf it counts on length 
of service creditable toward retirement. 


A.—Wisconsin National Guard is not considered 
active Federal Service and is not included in the compu- 
tation of creditable time for purposes of retirement. 

* + * 


Q.—I am a Yeoman, First Class, and am sincerely 
interested in being considered for court reporter school. 
I have one year at the Sweeney School of Shorthand, 
Providence, Rhode Island, studying Stenotype. I 
know, however, relatively nothing about the school 
to which the Coast Guard sends men to attain this 
CR designator. It ts respectfully requested that you 
send me any information you may be able to acquire 
on this subject. I am interested in knowing the re 
quirements, where the school is, how long, what kind 
of duties are assigned to its graduates, when the next 
class convenes and the one thereafter, and then the best 
way to go about submitting my application for this 


school. 


A.—The Coast Guard is not conducting a school 
in Court Reporting at this time. Also, it is not the 
policy of Headquarters to recommend any school for 
attendance in order to quality for a change in rate or 
a special designator. In accordance with Personnel Cir- 
cular No, 19-51, it is not necessary that you attend 
a special school in order to acquire the (CR) desig- 
nator. In the event that you are able to record pro 
ceedings of courts-martial by shorthand or Stenotype 
machine at a minimum speed of 120 words per minute; 
prepare any type reports in accordance with court pre 
cedures and editorial requirements, it is suggested that 
your request for assignment of the (CR) designator 
be forwarded via official channels to the Commandant 
(PE), in accordance with the procedure outlined in 
Personnel Circular No. 19-51. However, in the event 
that you are unable to meet the requirements men 
tioned above, it is suggested that you request consider- 
ation for off-duty training in shorthand or Stenotype 
in order to increase your speed to meet the minimum 
requirement of 120 words per minute. Your attention 
is invited to Personnel Circular No. 39-49 for further 
information concerning off-duty training. Special 
qualification designators are used to indicate those per- 
sonnel with special qualifications not required or ex- 
pected of their rating. The assignment of a designator 
will in no way be considered to restrict responsible 
officers in so far as duty assignments are concerned. 
The person with a designator will perform the duties 
of his rate both afloat and ashore in accordance with 
the usual Coast Guard policies. It is the intent that 
the assignment of a designator will merely assist re- 
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sponsible officers in locating personnel with special 
qualifications when and if such personnel are needed 
for a specific purpose or assignment. 

* + + 

Q.—Is is possible to favor me with the address of 
a man named Bryant, CS2, who was stationed at C. G. 
Lifeboat Station, Galveston, Texas, during the latter 
part of 1952? 

A.—Cecil C. Bryant (278-431) commissaryman, 
second class, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
MyrRTLE (WAGL-263), c/o Galveston Group, Coast 
Guard Base, Box 358, Galveston, Texas. 

*” + * 

Q.—My original enlistment expired 21 October, 
1951, and on that date I was involuntarily extended 
for a period of one year. On 28 February, 1952, I 
voluntarily extended my enlistment for two years in 
order to have sufficient obligated service to attend an 
advanced school at Groton, Conn. Since then I have 
heard from “‘reltable’’ sources that this extension “‘on 
top” of an extension ts illegal, nor can an extension 
be held over for a total period in excess of two years. 
What I would like to know ts my correct date of 
discharge. Will my enlistment expire 21 October, 
1954, or should it have expired 21 October, 1952, at 
the end of the one year involuntary extension? 

A.—A voluntary extension of enlistment entered 
into during a period of an involuntary extension is a 
legal and binding extension. See Article 1-G-75(b), 
Personnel Manual. Based on the dates shown your 
correct date of discharge will be 27 February, 1954. 





EDGEWORTH “POUCH” super-mita 


blend of Kentucky white burleys! 
y — 
Finest Pye Tobaccof 


HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 
mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 
Finest flromatic Miriuee! 
The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap- 


around pouches —to fit smooth and 


neat in your uniform! 


Edgeworth and Holiday smoke 
smooth and cool in your pipe! 
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Mola your vacation to your piea- 
twres at on Alsonett Hotel, famous 
for courteous service and fine facili- 
ties. JOKAKE INN, in the "Valley of 
the Sun," 10 miles east of Phoenix. 
Typically Southwestern in activities, 
climate and manners. All resort ac- 
tivities; private pool. Hand picked 
Quests. THE SORENO, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on beautiful Tampa 


. Delightful guest 
rooms. POINSETTIA BEACH HOTEL, 
Ft. Louderdole, Florida, “Around the 


%e POINSETTIA = Sao smre re 
BEACH HOTEL weor for the lodies; sports for the 


men. Hand picked guests. 





O.—I would like to learn my standing on the list 
for possible advancement to MMC.—(A.T.W.) 


A.—You are number 1 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to MMC (P) 


* . + 


Q.—Can you please publish the names of the first 
15 aviation mechanics who are on the eligibility list 
for advancement to AD1? 


A.—This question, in one form or another, has 
been asked many times and has been answered many 
times. We will repeat the answer: For men seeking 
promotion to ratings below that of C. P. O. there 
is nO permanent seniority list. The reports of exam- 
inations remain on file until such time as vacancies 
occur. When vacancies do occur, selections are made 
from the waiting list on the basis of length of service, 
seniority in present rating, efficiency marks and exam- 
ination marks in accordance with Personnel Circular 
No. 44-50; therefore, standing on the waiting list may 
not be determined until such time as vacancies occur. 

+ * ° 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the elegi- 

bility list for promotion to Chief Quartermaster.— 


(W.A.M.). 
A.—You are number 11 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to QMC(P). 
. * * 


O.—-I would like to learn where I stand on the list 
for advancement to ADC.——(R.H.D.). 


A.—yYou are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ADC (P). 
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Q.—I would like to know if my name and exam- 
ination marks are on file at Headquarters for possible 
consideration for promotion to CS1.—(M.T.G.). 


A.—Report of examination remains on file until 

such time as vacancies for CS1 occur. 
* . a 

Q.—I have nine years of service and am now serv- 
ing a nine-month involuntary enlistment. After serv- 
ing four months of the involuntary enlistment, can 
I join the Reserve for three years and be released from 
active duty prior to the end of the nine months? 

A.—Your enlistment expired 30 March, 1953; 
therefore, you may be discharged from your nine- 
month involuntary extension of enlistment provided 
you enlist in the Coast Guard Reserve for three years 
as outlined in Personnel Circular No. 26-52, as 
amended. 

* * . 

Q.—What will be the retirement pay of a first-class 
petty officer who ts placed on the retired list at the end 
of twenty-five years of service? 

A.—2'44% x 25 years of service or 62144% x 
$259.90 (over 22 years of service) equals $162.43 
per month, or 214% x 25 years of service plus 10% 
for good conduct or 724%4.°% x $259.90 (over 22 
years of service) equals $188.42 per month. 

* . * 

Q.—Are any members of the Coast Guard still 

permitted to wear the old Surfman’s uniform? If not 


permitted to do so, when was the date when the wear- 
ing of that uniform had to be discontinued? 


A.—yYes. The surfman uniform is an authorized 
uniform for certain men (other than chief petty offi- 
cers) who are assigned to duty at lifeboat stations. 
It may be worn only by men who were authorized 
to wear the surfman uniform prior to 1 November, 
1941. Suggest refer to articles 1105, 1134 and 1148 
of U.S. Navy Uniform Regulations 1951 as amended 
for Coast Guard use for further details. 


* * * 


Q.—Recently, I applied for a hardship discharge. 
I recetved a reply from the Commandant “‘that suffi 
cient hardship appears to warrant a release from active 
duty. However, as Blank ts subject to eight years 
obligated service under Section 4(d) (3) of the Unt- 
versal Training and Service Act, his transfer to the 
reserve and release to inactive duty cannot be effected 
until such time as the regulations and instructions con- 
cerning transfer to the reserve are published and dis- 
seminated to the field.’’ They said my request would 
be held in abeyance until above instructions have been 
issued. I would like to know further information as 
to when these instructions will be issued and why the 
procedure of release to the reserve is any different than 
the men being released to the reserve instead of serving 
the full nine month extension in effect at the present 
time. 


and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 


Le a 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. - 45 East 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A.—Your transfer to the Coast Guard Reserve was 
authorized on 26 June, 1953. The Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, specifies that 
a person who enlisted on or after 20 June, 1951, and 
who fulfilled the other conditions of such Act, acquired 
an obligation to serve for eight years, which would 
include both active and inactive service. The Executive 
Order extended enlistments expiring prior to 1 July, 
1953, and is no longer in effect. 

* * * 


Q.—I am stationed at a Loran Station, Ilto Point, 
Molokai, Hawai, but I'd like a transfer to sea duty. 
How long am I required to serve at this unit (classified 
semi-tsolated) before I become eligible for a transfer? 


A.—You should make an official request for this 
information to the Commander, 14th CG District. 
. . * 


Q.—I have been in the Coast Guard five years and 
now hold the rating of EN2. Since I first entered the 
service I have had a great desire to be an aviation 
machinist mate. Four years ago I lost out on going to 
school by a one-man margin. Discouraged and seem 
ingly never getting the straight story on the school, 
I have not applied since. Lately, encouraged by some 
“Scuttlebutt” that I might still be able to go, I decided 
to write this letter. No one seems to be able to answer 
my questions. Can you help? Is the school open? 
Will my rate interfere? I will take a bust at the com- 
pletion of the school if necessary. How must I apply? 
I’ve been to other service schools and show good learn- 


ing ability. What do I need to qualify? 


A.—The Aviation Machinist’s Mate School is a 
non-rated school of 21 weeks’ duration and convenes 


every 21 weeks at AR@SB, Eliz., N. C. It is suggested 
that you submit a request for the school to your Dis 
trict Commander via your Commanding Officer and 
state therein that you are willing to revert back to 
non-rated status in accordance with Article 5-C-42 (d), 
Personnel Manual, in the event that your request re- 
ceives favorable consideration to meet the District quota 
for the school. Refer to Personnel Circular No. 8-49 
for school qualifications. 
* - . 


Q.—wW hat ts the present authorized complement of 
RDC’s in the Coast Guard? 

A.—The present authorized RDC’s in the Coast 
Guard is 71. 


* * * 


Q.—Some time ago I submitted an official request 
to Headquarters asking for assignment to the Class “‘B’’ 
Fire Control School at Washington, D. C. I have 
never recetved confirmation of my request and I would 
like to learn if my name appears on the list of men 
slated for such assignment. Perhaps my rating of 
GMC disqualifies me for this school. 

A.—In view of the abolishment of the FC rating, 
preference is being given to requests from Fire Con- 
trolmen for the Fire Control Technician School, Class 
B. It is not anticipated that other ratings shall be con- 
sidered for this school prior to July, 1954 
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Q.—A person retiring after 26 years of active serv- 
ice, with good conduct, upon taking a physical exam- 
ination was found to be 30 per cent disabled. Would 
he receive 10 per cent for good conduct? What would 
his retirement pay be as a ENC? 

A.—1. A person retiring for physical disability is 
not entitled to receive 10 per cent for good conduct. 

2. A persor retiring for physical disability may be 
placed on a temporary disability retired list or a per- 
manent disability retired list. The following applica- 
ble computation of pay would be used: 

Temporary Disability: 

Computation A. (Sec 402, career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949): $305.76 x 26 years x 2144 % 
equals 65% —- $198.74 per month. That part 
of Computation A which is in excess of Compu- 
tation B is taxable income; namely, $107.02 per 
month. This amount and amount of tax with- 
held, if any, will be reported by this office on 
Internal Revenue Form W-2 at the close of each 
calendar year. 

Computation B. (Sec. 402, Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949): $305.76 x 30% of dis- 
ability equals $91.72 per month (Tax-free). 

Computation C. (Sec. 401 (d), Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949): $305.76 x 50% equals 
$152.88 per month. That part of Computation 
C which is in excess of Computation B above is 
taxable income; namely, $61.16 per month. 
[his amount and amount of tax withheld, if 
any, will be reported by this office on Internal 
Revenue Bureau Form W-2 at the close of each 
calendar year. 

Permanent Disability: 

Computation A. (Sec. 402, Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949): $305.76 x 26 years x 
214 % equals 65% $198.74 per month. That 
part of Computation A which is in excess of 
Computation B is taxable income; namely, 
$107.02 per month. This amount and amount 
of tax withheld, if any, will be reported by this 
office on Internal Revenue Bureau Form W-2 at 
the close of each calendar year. 

Computation B. (Sec. 402, Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949): $305.76 x 30% of disabil- 
ity equals $91.72 per month (Tax-free). 

In each of the above cases the individual would have 
the right to elect to receive the computation which 
would be most beneficial to him. 

+ . . 

Q.—Dautring the war I was promoted to the rank 
of Chief Warrant Officer. I am now serving as a Chief 
Petty Officer. Assuming that I retire at the end of 26 
years of service and while holding my present CPO 
rate, will I be actually retited with the pay of a Chief 
Warrant or with the pay of a CPO? In dollars and 
cents, what would be the retirement pay of a man in 
my position — 26 years of service, now holding the 
rating of CPO but having served satisfactorily as a 
Chief Warrant Officer? 

A.—You would be retired with the rating and pay 
of a Chief Petty Officer pending certification of hav- 
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ing served satisfactorily in the rank of a Chief Warrant 
Officer. Your retired pay as a Chief Petty Officer would 
be computed as follows: 243% x 26 years’ service 
plus 10% for good conduct (provided you are en- 
titled to the additional 10%) or 75% x $305.76 
equals $229.32 per month. Your retired pay as a 
Chief Warrant Officer would be computed as follows: 
75% x $348.04 equals $261.03 per month (Pay 
Grade W-2). 
e 8 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last- 
known address of Charles Edgar Bunkley who was a 
Chief Signalman during the war? 

A.—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that Charles Edgar Bunkley (226-833), chief quar- 
termaster, is now attached to the 15th Coast Guard 
District, P. O. Box 4010, Honolulu, T. H. 

a ee 

Q.—-I am serving in the Coast Guard and am eager 
to re-enlist but I have been told that I cannot re-enlist 
because I am a Reservist. I would like to make the 
Coast Guard my career. Please let me know if I will 
be permitted to re-enlist upon the expiration of my 
present enlistment. 

A.—If you desire to enlist in the Regular Coast 
Guard, you should make application therefor through 
official channels to the Commandant (PE). 

“iets eee 

Q.-——I would like some information on the Treasury 
Law Enforcement School in Washington, D.C. What 
are the requirements for assignment to this school? 


A.—Assignments to the Treasury Department Law 
Enforcement School are made when there is a billet 
available for which this training is required. It is de- 
sired that training of enlisted personnel for intelligence 
duty or personnel assigned to the Treasury Depart- 
ment Law Enforcement School, in the future, be prefer- 
ably petty officers not below the rating of first class. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn how many men remain 
in the Service at this time with the rate of Keeper. My 
interest in this subject is prompted by the fact that my 
grandfather was a Keeper until he died. My father 
was a Keeper for 28 years, and my husband is a Keeper 
at the present time. I am referring, of course, to the 
ol dlighthouse rate. 

A.—On June 30, 1953, there were 190 men hold- 
ing the rating of Keeper. 

ee aks 

Q.—I would like to learn What my number ts on 
the eligibility list for advancement to GMC. — 
(G.H.G.) 

A.—You are number 3 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to GMC (P). 

“ae ene 

Q.—I understand that a third-class petty officer’s 
seniority in rating (as contrasted to another third- 
class officer) depends upon the date on which he was 
promoted to third class. However, who is sentor in 
the following instance? John Jones is a third-class 
petty officer in the Coast Guard and has held his rat- 
ing for six months. Then along comes Frank Brown 
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who was a third-class petty officer in the Navy and 
who enlists in the Coast Guard as a third-class petty 
officer. Who is the senior third-class petty officer, 
Jones who held rate for six months in the Coast 
Guard or Brown who has held his rate for one day 
in the Coast Guard and two years in the Navy? 

A.—Jones who has held his rate for six months in 
the Coast Guard would be senior to Brown. Time 
served in the Navy is not creditable for seniority pur- 
poses in the Coast Guard. 

aE aii 

Q.—Did the Cutter CHEROKEE receive a Navy Unit 
Citation as a result of rescue efforts made when the 
USS VALCOUR collided with a coal tender off Cape 
Hatteras in May or June, 1951? 

A.—The CHEROKEE did not receive a unit award 
for this action. However, some individual awards were 


made to personnel aboard at the time. 
* * x 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for promotion to BMC (Provisional). — 
(W.R.B.) 

A.—You are number 97 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 

* 


* * 


QO.—When will the next examination be held for 
men seeking advancement to Chief Aviation Machin- 
ist’s Mate? 

A.—lIt is anticipated that an examination for 
ADC(P) will be held during the month of April, 
1954. 

ae. ee 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi 
bility list for advancement to ENC.-—(O.R.B.) 

A.—You are number 6 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC (P). 

eee Scns 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Randall J. Thompson, ET? 

A.—Randall J. Thompson, Jr., (282-934), elec- 
tronics’ technician, third class (provisional), is now 
attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Radio Station, 
Honolulu, Oahu, T. H. 

ee ee 

Q.—I would very much like to learn if my official 
record entitles me to the additional ten per cent pay for 
good conduct in the event that I should be retired.— 
L.W.B. 

A.—Average marks in conduct up to the time of 
your last discharge would entitle you to ten per cent 
additional pay for good conduct. 

* s 

Q.—I would very much like to learn if my conduct 
marks indicate that I will eventually be entitled to 
the extra ten per cent retirement pay because of good 
conduct. I have only sixteen years of service at this 
time but I would like this information because | re- 
ceived low conduct marks in 1946 or 1947.—-C.C.K. 

A.—Average marks in conduct up to the time of 
your last discharge would entitle you to ten per cent 
additional pay for good conduct. 
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DISTANCE-Assc4icd/ 


mre 

These USAF GLOBAL BOMBERS are maintaining 
direct radio contact with their base back home—Two 
CONTINENTS AWAY! 


How is it accomplished? RCA’s revolutionary new 
ARC-21 communications equipment... the most ad- 
vanced of its kind in the world ...enables them to make 
full use of favorable radio conditions as they change 
throughout the world. 


From a choice of several thousand channels, the op- 
erator pre-selects the most effective group of frequencies 
for reliable communications between planes, or between 
a plane and any point on earth. Automatically, the trans- 
mitter and receiver tune to the frequency in use. Auto- 
matically the antenna circuits match up to the antenna 
for each change in frequency. 


Helping to solve radio communications problems is 
just one of the many ways RCA is assisting our Armed 
Forces to ensure U.S. supremacy in electronics. Be sure 
to get acquainted with the RCA engineers and Field 
Technicians in your branch of service. 





RCA RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT CAMDEN. WN. J. 
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Dependability by BS 


- —= Exceptional performance under the most rugged combat 
Jan conditions is provided by BG gas turbine igniters and 
BG | thermocouples. Meeting the specific requirements of 
— | gas turbine engine manufacturers and the Armed 
Services, readily accessible for economical maintenance, 


BG igniters and thermocouples are the choice of 
engineering and maintenance personnel. 




















For inlormation on these and 
other BG products write to 


THE 


= -_ 


=~ CORPORATION 


136. West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 











Rear ADMIRAI RUSSELL 


ERNEST Woop was born in Lin 
coln, Nebraska, on November 22, 
1903. He was graduated from 
Union High School, Bremerton, 
Wash., and received an appointment 
as a cadet at the Coast Guarl Acad 
emy in July, 1922. 

Rear Admiral Wood has served 
in the following assignments: 

Cutter Mopoc: Communications 
Officer, 1924 to 1926. Service in 
cluded two International Ice Patrols. 

Cutter NORTHLAND: Gunnery 
Officer, 1927; 1928, 
1929. Three Arctic cruises. 

Section Base III, Charleston, S. 
C.; Commanding Officer and Cap- 
tain of the Port, 1930, 1931. 

Destroyer CASSIN: Executive Of- 
ficer, 1931, 1932. 

Cutter MOJAVE: Executive Offi- 
cer, 1932. 

Academy: Ordnance and Gun- 
nery Officer; Aide to Superintendent, 
1933 to 1936. Service included 
cadet cruises to Mediterranean, 
Northern Europe, and South Amer- 
ica. 

Cutter CAMPBELL: Executive 
Officer, 1937; Commanding Officer. 
1938, 1939. 

Cleveland District: 
rector, Coast Guard 
1940, 1941, 

Coast Guard Headquarters: As- 
sistant Chief Director Coast Guard 
Reserve and Auxiliary, Assistant 
Operations Officer, Chief, Antisub- 
marine Vessel Procurement Division 
(Commandant’s citation), Chief 
Ordnance and Gunnery Division, 
1942, 1943. 

Detsroyer Escort Division 46: 
Commanding Officer with flag on 
De MENGES transferring to DE 
PRIDE when MENGES torpedoed. 
1943, 1944 (Legion of Merit with 
Combat Citation for services in- 
volving air and submarine actions 
in the Mediterranean Theater). 

Transport GENERAL W. H. Gor 


Navigator, 


District Di- 
Auxiliary, 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL RUSSELL E. WOOD 


Rear ApMirat Russet. E. Woop, Commander, Fifth District, Norfolk, Va. 


DON: Commanding Officer, 1944, 
1945 (Navy Commendation Rib- 
bon). 

Coast Guard Headquarters: As- 
sistant Chief, Office of Personnel, 
1945 to 1948. 

National War 
1949. 

Fifth Coast Guard District, Nor- 
folk, Va.: Chief of Staff, 1949, 
1950. 

Coast Guard Healquarters: Chief, 
Planning and oCntrol Staff, 1950; 
Deputy Chief of Staff, 1951. 

Admiral Wood is presently serv- 
ing as Commander of the Fifth 


College, 1948, 


Coast Guard District with head 
quarters at Norfolk, Virginia. 

In addition to the Legion of 
Merit (V), Navy Commendation 
Citation, and Commandant’s Cita 
tion, Rear Admiral Wood holds 
the American Defense and Victory 
Medals and those of the European, 
African, Middle-Eastern, Asiatic, 
and Pacific Theaters. 

Married on April 14, 1927, to 
the former Ella Wright Birming- 
ham of Wilmington, N. C., Rear 
Admiral Wood has one daughter, 
Mrs. C. H. Clarke, of Richmond, 
Va. 
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The Story Of The Destroyer Escort Menges And How She 
Survived Disaster Is A Glowing Chapter In The 
Pages Of U. S. Coast Guard History 





THE PRICE ONE PAYS — Dead and wounded sprawled on the torn and twisted decks of the Coast Guard-manned Destroyer Escort 
USS Mences, after she fell victim to a German sub’s torpedo. Like this fallen Coast Guardsman who lies dead where he fell under the 
vessel's steaming torpedoes, the ship appeared doomed. 
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Tae Coast Guard-manned USS 
MENGES (DE-320) was built at the 
Consolidated Steel Company Ship- 
yard at Orange, Texas, and launched 
on June 15, 1943. She was com- 
missioned on October 26, 1943. 
Her only commanding officer was 
LCDR Frank McCabe, USCG. She 
proceeded to Galveston where she 
remained until November 7, 1943, 
for sea trials and then to New Or- 
leans. On November 14th she pro- 
ceeded to Bermuda where she under- 
went shakedown until December 16, 
1943, and then to Charleston for 
post-shakedown availability until 
January 3, 1944. From January 
6-28, 1944, was training 
nucleus Destroyer Escort crews in 
Chesapeake Bay and in training the 
ship's crew at sea, being based at 
Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va. 

FIRST CONVOY TO GIBRALTAR 

AND RETURN 

Escort Division 46 included USS 
MENGES (DE-320), USS MosLEey 
(DE-321), USS NEWELL (DE 
322), USS Pripk (DE-323), USS 
FALGOUT (DE-324), and USS 
LoWE (DE-325). On January 28, 


spent 


1944, these vessels except the LOWE 
and FALGOUT, had completed shake 
down and training of shakedown 
crews in Norfolk, Va., and started 


first operations as a division. On 
that date, with the Commander of 
Escort Division 46 on the MENGES 
she departed Norfolk with the Mos- 
LEY, PRIDE and NEWELL for New 
York, to escort the New York sec- 
tion of UGS-32 to Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

They returned on February 2nd 
with the 23-ship convoy section they 
were escorting and on that date be- 
gan operating under Commander, 
Task Force 65, which consisted of 
Escort Divisions 6 and 46 and the 
destroyer EBERLE. From 3 to 19 
February this task force escorted con- 


voy UGS-32 to the Straits of Gi- 


MAN WITH VISION 


Because he refused to abandon his ship when it appeared doomed 


after falling victim to a German sub’s torpedo in the Mediterranean in May, 1944, Coast 
Guard Lt. Comdr. Frank M. McCabe forged the first link in a “Maritime Surgical Miracle” 
which resulted in the SS Mencrs, Coast Guard-manned Destroyer Escort, being back in 
action again. The Mences lost a third of its hull in the torpedoing, but after transferring 
the dead and wounded, Lt. Comdr. McCabe had the vessel towed to North Africa. Here 
he is seen on the bridge of his disabled vessel directing the operation for which he 
later was awarded the Legion of Merit. The ship then was towed to New York where the 
Navy Bureau of Ships conceived the plan of “grafting” the floating portion of the Mences 
to what remained of the USS Hotper, another torpedoed DE which was in dock for repairs. 


then moored at Casa- 
blanca from 20 to 25 February. 
They began escorting convoy UGS- 
31 from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the United States on 26 February, 
arriving at New York on 18 March 
without incident. From 19th to 


braltar and 





the Coast Guard-manned MENGES. 





The story of the career of the Destroyer Escort MENGES is one that should be 
familiar to every Coast Guardsman. It her short career, this vessel compiled an out- 
standing combat record during World War II. Almost blown in half by the enemy, 
the MENGES lived to return to the scenes of combat after undergoing shipyard re- 
pairs that consisted of welding a portion of another stricken vessel to the remains 


of the damaged MENGES. Few vessels ever compiled a more spectacular record than 
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28th of March the division had an 
availability period at the New York 
Navy Yard, and then conducted ex- 
ercises in the practice area off Mon- 
tauk Point until the 31st. 
SERMAN AIR ATTACK 

The MENGES, along with the 
NEWELL, PRIDE and LOWE arrived 
at Norfolk from the practice area on 
April 1, 1944, and on the 3rd, to- 
gether with the MOSLEY and FAL- 
GOUT, began escorting convoy UGS- 
38 from Hampton Roads to Bizerte, 
North Africa. The Task Force 
(66) consisted of Escort Division 
46, two vessels of Escort Division 
9, four vessels of Escort Division 21 
and the Coast Guard Cutter TANEY. 
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The escort mission was carried out 
without special event until the early 
morning of April 20, 1944, when 
a HEF/DF bearing on an enemy 
transmission was obtained, indicat 
ing a submarine within 30 miles of 
the convoy’s rear. About 2100 on 
April 20th the convoy was heavily 
attacked with torpedoes from 20 or 
30 German aircraft, at 36° 59’ N, 
03° 54’ E, just north of Algiers in 
the Mediterranean. 

During the engagement, five ships 
were torpedoed, three of them being 
sunk. One of these, the USS LANs 
DALE (DD-426), was sunk in 
about four minutes. The MENGES 
picked up 113 survivors of the 
LANSDALE, using bowlines from the 
ship's sides and the ship's motor 
whaleboat for men that couldn't 


reach the ship. The NEWELL picked 
up the remainder of the LANSDALE’S 
survivors, which numbered 119. 
The PAUL HAMILTON, an am- 
munition freighter, was struck first 
and exploded, killing the entire per- 
sonnel of 600 men, including 498 


who were part of an especially train- 
ed demolition squad on its way to 
the Anzio beachhead. The MENGES 
shot down one of the attacking Nazi 
planes and rescued two of the crew. 

The SS SAMITE, torpedoed in the 
bow, was towed to Algiers. The 
STEPHEN F. AUSTIN, also torpedoed 
in the bow, managed to reach Al 
The SS ROYAL STAR, tor 
pedoed aft, was abandoned by her 
crew, who took to the life rafts and 
were taken aboard the CHASE. A 
tug began to tow her to Algiers but 
had to beach her as she was sinking 
slowly. 

The MENGES and NEWELL dis 
continued search for survivors at 
0330 on the 21st and proceeded to 
Algiers to disembark survivors. 
They rejoined the convoy at 1930, 
and arrived with it at Bizerte on 
the 23rd, remaiming there for the 
rest of April. 

MENGES IS TORPEDOED 

The MENGES with the rest of 
Escort Division 46, six other DE’s, 
USS STEADY, a British AA cruiser, 


giers. 





Much of the work of the Mences consisted of rescuing victims of submarine and aerial attacks. 


and the CGC TANEY, departed 
Bizerte on May 1, 1944, escorting 
convoy GUS-38, relieving British 
The convoy consisted of 
about 70 merchant vessels and pro- 
ceeded in a broad front formation, 
with the MENGES maintaining a 
position about two miles behind the 
convoy. There was a smooth sea, 
light westerly airs and good visi- 
bility from the bright moonlight for 
most of the night. 

While enemy air attacks were 
more or less routine in this area, the 
heavy air attack on the east-bound 
convoy in April was still fresh in 
the memory of escort personnel. 
There was, however, only a general 
possibility of a submarine attack in 
the Mediterranean. 

At 2334 on 2 May the PRIDE 
investigated a flashing white light 
off the port quarter of the convoy 
and reported it by TBS to the Task 
Force Commander as ‘‘some kind of 
carbide light which is submerged 
and emits a bright light intermit- 
tently.’’ The MENGES had inter- 


escorts. 


Pictured here are crew members of the 


Navy Destroyer LANSDALE who were rescued when their vessell fell victim to a Nazi aerial attack. They are shown receiving first 
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aid aboard the MENGEs. 
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Two Coast Guardsmen are shown treating a 
aided by Virgin Mathis 


cepted this message and had also 
sighted a flashing white light. At 
0037 on May 3rd, a small radar 
surface target appeared on the scope 
about six miles from the MENGES, 
who reversed course to investigate. 


A few minutes later a plane ap 
peared on the radar scale at a range 
of about 7,000 yards and passed 
directly over the MENGES at about 
200 feet in the direction of the con- 
voy. Visual identification by the 
MENGES’ gun crew indicated that it 
was a Junkers 88. When neither 
the surface target nor the MENGES 
was molested by the plane, a large 
air Operation against the convoy was 
expected, with the strange lights 
evaluated as decoys to lure escorts 
from the convoy, and the surface 
target some type of radio beacon to 
guide enemy planes. At 0112 the 
sufface target disappeared from the 
radar screen. Up to this time it had 
not been positively identified as a 
submarine. To prevent its escape 
the MENGES started an erratic ap 
proach towards the point of sub 
mergence. 
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Five minutes later the MENGES 
had a sound contact on the port 
beam at 1,500 yards, and at 0118 
a torpedo hit her stern when in po 
sition 37° 08’ N, 05° 19’ E. 
explosion was followed two min 
utes later by several heavy explosions 


The 


shaking the ship. The torpedo was 
not heard by the sound man and was 
probably a new, circling, turbine 
propelley type of acoustic torpedo. 


The force of the explosion demol 
ished the stern of the ship aft of 


3 gun. Many casualties 
were caused by the depth charge 
racks, depth charges and other ob 
jects being blown from the stern 
high in the air forward, one man 
being killed by a washing machine 
which had been secured below decks 
aft. One depth charge rack, with 12 
charges, landed on the 40 mm gun, 
bending the barrels almost double 
and ripping the gun from its foun 
dation. Depth charges crushed the 
officer and men on the torpedo tubes 
but did not explode. Torpedoes 
were jarred partially out of their 
tubes and at least one had a hot run. 


number 


Navy seaman who had been rescued by the Mences. The dazed and shocked victim is being 
(left) and Melvin Howard, wartime crew members of the MENces. 


Total casualties were two officers and 
29 men killed or missing, and 13 
men requiring hospitalization. 

USS PRIDI 

The first arrive on the 
scene was the PRIDE. At 0247 the 
PRIDE located the underwater enemy 
by sound bear at 1,800 yards down 
from the MENGES and evi 
dently at periscope length. She made 


SINKS SUBMARINI 


vessel to 


moon 


a good hedgehog approach which 
was, however, ruined by failure of 
the hedgehog electrical circuit. The 
PRIDE had approached the MENGES 
in the up-moon position, correctly 
assuming that this would be the 
most probable location of the sub 
marine, which, at periscope depth 
and in down-moon position, could 
sight up-moon an escort proceeding 
directly from the convoy. This 
probably saved the PRIDE from be- 
ing torpedoed, as the sub could not 
turn fast enough, at periscope depth, 
to aim at the PRIDE approaching 
her beam. 

The J. E. CAMPBELL (DE-70), 
with Commander, Escort Division 
21 on board, arrived shortly after 
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this and these two were joined by a 
French Destroyer Escort, a French 
and British destroyer, and a U. S. 
mine sweeper in attacking the sub- 
marine. After 26 hours of coordi- 
nated depth charge attacks and hold 
down tactics by these vessels, the 
submarine was finally scuttled by its 
crew, but not until it had torpedoed 
the French DE. To scuttle the sub, 
the crew put it in motion, heading 
for water deep enough to prevent 
salvage and all hands apparently 
abandoned it successfully. Forty-six 
were taken prisoner and probably 
four escaped by swimming ashore. 
AWARDS 

The following men, personnel of 
the MENGES, were presented with 
awards for outstanding achievements 
on 20 April and 3 May, 1944: 

LCDR Frank M. McCabe, Legion 
of Merit. LT LeRoy Van Nos- 
trand, Bronze Star. LTJG James 
A. McKay, Bronze Star. Harold 
Levy, PHC, Legion of Merit. W. 
A. Riskedahl, MoMM1, Navy & 
Marine Corps Medal. V. B. Ma- 


thias, MoMM1, Bronze Star. J. D. 
Lawless, WT2, Navy &% Marine 
Corps Medal. S. D. Putske, RM2, 


Navy & Marine Corps Medal. James 
Lee, SN1/c, Navy &% Marine Corps 
Medal. G. E. Doak, FN1/c Navy & 
Marine Corps Medal. C. G. Sandas, 
BM2, Navy & Marine Corps Medal 
(Posthumously). 


MENGES REPAIRED 

By dawn on May 3, 1944, a tug 
arrived on the scene and towed the 
disabled MENGES to Bougie, Al- 
geria, where the dead and wounded 
were landed. From there she was 
towed to Algiers for minor repairs 
and then to Oran where the dam- 
aged part of the ship was cut off, 
leaving two-thirds of the original 
ship. She was then towed in a con- 
voy toward the United States, but 
because of continual breaking of the 
towing chain, the tow was put in 
to Horta, Azores, where a more suit- 
able towing rig was procured. She 
was then towed to Bermuda and 
from there to New York. 

At the New York Navy Yard, 
95 feet of the stern of the USS 
HOLDER (DE-401), which had 
been torpedoed amidships by an 
aerial torpedo, was welded onto the 
remainder of the MENGES. This 
was the first known case of a large 
section of a battle-damaged ship be- 
ing welded to another battle-dam- 
aged ship to make a complete vessel. 
A new crew was put aboard, except 
for the commanding officer, and a 
few of the original officers and men, 
and the new MENGES departed from 
the Navy Yard on September 16, 
1944, 

NEW MENGES HELPS SINK SUBS 

After a four-week shakedown at 
Casco Bay, Maine, the MENGES re- 


sumed escort duty, taking a North 
Atlantic convoy to French and 
English ports and then returning to 
the United States to Mediterranean 
runs. On February 11, 1945, the 
MENGES, along with the PRIDE, 
MOSLEY and LOWE, was assigned 
as an independent killer group in the 
North Atlantic, commanded by 
Commander R. H. French, USCG. 
This was the only killer group com- 
pletely manned by Coast Guard per- 
sonnel. On the 18th of March, 
1945, the MENGES and LOWE suc- 
ceeded in destroying a German sub- 
marine, the first target assigned to 
this killer group. The following 
awards were made as a result of this 
action. 

LCDR F. M. McCabe, Bronze 
Star Medal. LTJG H. W. Tyas, 
Jr., Commendation Ribbon. Thom- 
as H. Watkins, SOM2, Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. 

The killer group operations con- 
tinued in the North Atlantic and 
later this killer group was joined 
by two carriers and other killer 
groups. This combination succeeded 
in sinking three other German sub- 
marines. One DE was sunk. 

After being inspected at Fall 
River, Mass., on Navy Day, Octo- 
ber 27, 1945, the MENGES pro- 
ceeded to Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
in the St. John’s River for preserva- 
tion and decommissioning in the 
Inactive Fleet. She was decommis- 
sioned and the Coast Guard crew 
removed on April 12, 1946. Thus 
ended the fighting career of one of 
the most gallant ships in Coast 
Guard history. 


The Destroyer Escort MENGEs is shown steaming into Oran a short time before she was hit and cut in half by a Nazi torpedo during a 
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midnight battle in 1944. 
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ort of Missing Men 


"Reap RS of these pages will remember that in our September edition 
we revealed the surprising facts that a great number of men who served 
in the Coast Guard during World War II have vanished!! This statement 
is not as surprising as it first sounds because it should be recognized that 
these men were in a semi-transient state when they took their departure 


from the Coast Guard. 


However, the Coast Guard would like to honor 


many of these men with Medals, Awards. Citations and Commendations 
earned by them during their period of active duty. 


The U. 


S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINI 


solicits the aid of all readers in 


an attempt to locate any or all of these men. If you know the whereabouts 
of any of these persons, please send that information direct to this MAGA 
ZINE or to Chief of Medals and Awards Section, U. S. Coast Guard Head 
quarters, Washington 25, D. C. 


KOSCIELNIAK, Edwin 
Sault ainte Marie, Mich 
KOSTIC, John P., Jr., 
No. 1, Cannonsburg, Pa 
KRIKES, Nicholas P., 807 
Los Angeles, Calif 
KRUEGER, John W., 
Chicago, II. 
KUBISEN, Steven J., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KURLANCHICK, Jack, 1365 
enth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KURLAND, Albert, 5846 
Hollywood, Calif. 
KURLOCK, Thomas A., Box 506, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 
KUTCH, Joseph, 756 
Bronx, N. Y. 
KUTZLER, James D., Jr., 11 
St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
LACLAIR, Roland L., 1536 Marine Drive, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
LAFFERTY, Johnny F., 418 Queen St., 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
LAKE George G., 1817 West 
Port Ange‘es. Wash 
LANDRUM, J. D., 
Seattle, Wash. 
LARKIN, Hugh D., 
Honolulu, T. H. 
LEE, Ralph I 116 West 73rd St., 
York, N. Y. 
LEITH, Leonard L., 
Seattle, Wash. 
LEMAY, Jesse U., 
Houston, Texas. 
LEMERE, Frank J., 
meda, Calif. 
LENTZ, Albert M., Norwood, N. C 
LESKO, Steve, 711 Locust St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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355 Maple St 
Ryral Delivery 
South Alma, 
8524 Dante Ave., 
2601 E. Clearfield 
East Sev 
Carlton Way, 
23rd St., 


East 


Hudson 


5th St., 


1701 West 85th St 
2020B Young St., 
New 
101% Edgar St., 
743 East 6% St., 


1336 Park St., Ala- 


EVINE, Henry, 548 Cedar Ave., Apt. D, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
EVINE, Irving Y., 9949B Robbins Drive, 
Berkeley Hills, Berkeley, Caiif 
EVIS, Simon §S., Cedey St., 
Conn. 
IETO, Richard, 91 E. Tunisia 
Liberty Homes Extension, No 
ton, S. C. 
IGMALIS, John P., 4452 Jonathan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich 
INDSEY, Richard C., 
Rosindale, Mass. 
OCKE, George H., deceased. NOK, Mrs 
Esther Mary Locke, 11 MacArthur 
Drive, Apt. 53, So. Norfolk, Va 
WE, Albert H., Jr 2602 Kent St 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
LUCAS, Howard J 
City, Calif 
LULL, Robert G 
dianapolis, Ind. 
LUPAN, William, 
troit, Mich. 
MACKEY, Mavis 
Norfolk, Va 
MACKIE, Frank D 
60 W. 13th St 
MAHONEY, 
Gym, 541 
Calif. 
MALINOWSKI, Robert 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
MANSOHNN, William, 7 Ridge 
Quonset Point, Rhode Island 
MARQUARDT, Richard F., Route 1, Box 
180, Menasha, Wis. 
MARTIN, John Franklin, 112 North 11th 
St., Saginaw, Mich 
MARTIN, Joseph, Jr., 222 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


Rockville, 


Drive 
Charles 


10 Gaufield Ave., 


152 Miriam St., Daly 
1317 Villa Ave., In 
1930 Meade St., De 
1956 Greenleaf Drive, 
c/o Mr. Chas. Marks, 
San Francisco, Calif 


Edward H., c/o Dolph T 
Turk St., San Francisco, 


81 Lamartine St., 


Road, 


Cumberland 


MARTIN, Robert R., 6410 Laurel Can- 
yon Blvd., No. Hollywood, Calif. 

MARTINEZ, Hugo M., 511 North Clem- 
antine, Anaheim, Calif. 

MASHBURN, Robert, P. O 
Everett, Wash 

MATTHEWS, Richard A.., 
Manor, D9, Apt. 3, Grant St., 
deen, Md. 

MAURER, Charles D., 
Spokane, Wash. 

MERCURIO, Marco G., 694 Mt. Calvary 
Apts., Columbus, Ohio. 

MYER, Howard O., 56 West Palisade Ave., 
I nglewood, N. J. 

MICHAUD, Lionel J., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

MIDDLETON, Billy H., 518 North Ala 
bama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MILLEN, Edward J., 459 
Waltham, Mass 

MINTON, Robert W., 546 Dale St., Kings- 
port Tenn. 

MITCHELL, Leon, 417 Church St 
andria, Va. 

MITCHEM, James R., 706 South Nettle 
ton Ave., Springfield, Mo 

MITTLE, Joseph A., 176 Clinton Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 

MOORE, Bobby R., deceased 
Roland G Moore, 927 
Road, Dallas, Texas. 

MOORE, George H., Route 6, Burlington, 
N.C. 

MOORE, Theodore F., 67 Washington St., 
Eugene, Wash. 
MORGAN, Willie 

Miss. 

MORRIS, Carl W., 1614 Twelfth St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

MORRIS, Eugene, 15 South Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

MUELLER, Robert A., 4419 Wilcox Ave., 
St. Louis 16, Mo. 
MULFORD, Robert A., 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

MURPHY, Daniel F., Jr., 121-16 Hill- 
side Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y 

MURRAY, Gordon A., 3150 San Pablo 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

McCLELLLAN, Howard, 
St., Birmingham, Mich 

McCLENAHAN, Donald J., 2127 Cali- 
fornia St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

McCORRY, Donald J., 282 Adams St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

McDANIEL, James, 381 
Roselle, N. J 

McDONNELL, Richard V., 925 So. Oak 
Fark Ave., Oak -Park, II. 

McGOWAN, Ford, R.F.D. 5, Box 9, 
Greenville, N. C. 

McKEEN, Paul K., Henderson, Colo. 

McKERLEY, Wilson M., 459 Ocean Blivd., 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 

McJILTON, Joseph F., 11616 Hawthorne 
Lennox, Calif. 

McLAUGHLIN, Robert W., 
ence St., Englewood, N. J. 

McLEOD, William D., 541 
tional City, Calif. 

NACZAS, Myron, 
troit, Mich. 

NELMS, Paul W., Route 1, 
Texas. 


Box 469, 


Baldwin 
Aber- 


1909 E. 4th St., 


88 Margin St., 


Weston St., 


, Alex 


NOK, Mrs 
Forest Avenue 


20 Elmer St., Biloxi, 


203 Park Place, 


1307 Webster 


East 9th Ave., 


Jr., 30 Flor- 
D Ave., Na- 
18310 Marlowe, De- 


Oklaunion, 
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NELSON, Donald G., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

NEVILLE, Hugh, 
City, Mo. 

NICOLS, Edward W., 5131 
St., Los Angeles, Calif 

NICOLS, Joseph J., 6611 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

NEILSON, Harry E., 4730% So. Wood 
lawn Ave., Chicago, III 

NIKLAS, Frederick A., 606 
S.E., Rochester, Minn. 

NOLAN, Thomas J., 4522 South Union 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

NORENBERG, Hugh C., NOK, 
Mrs. Ruth V. Norenberg, Route 1, Box 
690, Fresno, Calif, 

OCEPEK, Lawrence, 526 South Hawley 
Road, Milwaukee, Wis. 

ODOM, Duncan, Ohoopee, Ga. 

O'KEEFE, Richard E., 154 Clay, 
Creek, Mich 

OLIVAS, Joseph A., c/o Mrs 
son, 1000 So 
geles, Calif. 

ORR, Byron F., 
Pueblo, Col. 

OXLEY, Gene E., 3933 Clarendon Road, 
Millersfield Apt., Chicago, III. 

PAIRAN, William R., 8 Mahland Place, 
Oceanside, L. I., N. Y. 

PARRISH, Lawrence, 54 
St., Wehawken, N. J. 

PARTRIDGE, Billy J., 
livery, Miller, S. D. 

PEABODY, Clarence M., Jr., 
Clarendon, Texas. 

PECK, Donald L., 
Orleans, La. 

PEGGS, Frederick M., 21 Bertha Place, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y 

PERRY, Earnest B. C., 47 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 2 fe 

PETERS, John A., Jr., 4926 Laclede Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

PLATT, Robert F., 
Bronx, N. y ai 

POAJANEN, George N., Route 4, Warren, 
Mo. 

PODOLSKY, Herman E., 
St., Wilmington, Del. 

POFI, Giovanni, deceased.. NOK, Mrs. 
Margaret Pofi, 214 Poccasset Ave., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

POH, George D., 337 West 89th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

PORTREY, Clyde W., 801 Hoffman Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

POWE, Alfonso C., 47 Decatur St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

PRESTON, Gale S 
Fresno, Calif. 

PRICE, Charles W., 542 West 14th St., 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

PRICE, James M., 52 Joy St., Boston, 

Mass 

PUSICH, Joseph, 1231A Sidney, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

QUINN, George C., 
Baltimore 23, Md. 

RAIMOND, Ray M., 135 Humphrey Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

HAUSCHER, William C., 731 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3627 Woodland, 


3511 Pasco, Kansas 


Monte Vista 


Garden Ave., 


Eleventh St., 


deceased 


Battle 


Ann Keni 
Grandview St., Los An 


1144 Claremont St., 


Forty-seventh 
c/o General De 
Box 7 36, 


4714 Pecan St., New 


881 Cauldwell Ave., 


620 Lombard 


736 Blackstone Ave 


2113 McHenry St., 


Chauncey 
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RECCHIA, Angelo, 2717 East Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

REDLINE, Donald G., 225 Crest 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 

REDUS, Dwight D., 2734 San Marino, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

REED, Corwin B., 1978 Marine Parkway, 
New Orleans, La. 

REILLY, William J. P., Jr, YMCA, New- 
ark, N. J. 

REIMER, Max L., 
Summit, N. J, 

REYES, Phillip E., 
Seattle, Wash. 

REYNOLDS, Francis S., 35 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

RICE, Harold D., 14139 Cedargrove Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

RIDNOUR, Ivan L., c/o Mrs. L. C. Spohr, 
Ankeny, Iowa. 

ROBERTS, Howard W., 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

ROBERTS, O'Neil, 1439 N. W. Twenty 
eighth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ROBERTS, Russell Jay, 2005 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ROGI RO Edward G Ir 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

ROGERS, James H., 249 West 131st St., 

New York, N. Y. 

RHODE, Burd O., 1356 So. 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oakland 9, Calif. 

ROMERO, Ernest S., 

RUBY, Donald C., 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

RUSSO, Frank C., 383 Reservoir 
Revere, Mass. 

RYAN, William W., deceased. 2401 North 
Vandeventer St., St. Louis, Mo. 

SANTMAN, Elmer W., 206 Sunset Ave., 
Navy Point, Pensacola, Fla. 

SCHAUB, Frederick W., 2710 Fait Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 

SCHMIDT, William B., 
Drive, Norfolk, Va. 

SCHOTT, Kenneth G., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SCHUTTE, Charles H., 
Hotel, Punchbowl 
Honolulu, T. H. 

SCHWARTZ, Gerald, 
St., Bronx, N. Y. 

SCHWEIKER, Charles W., 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCROGGINS, Benjamin, 209 Avon Road, 
Narberth, Pa. 

SELF, Mack H., 525 South Harrington 
St., Raleigh, N. C. 

SESSIONS, Raymond E., 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 

SHELP, Marshall, 2221 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

SHIELDS, Thomas E., 800 Thirteenth 
Ave., North, Texas City, Texas. 

SIFFORD, Lewis O., 9002 Tilden St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

SLEDZIEWSKI, Teddy C., 333 Crowley 
Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 

SMITH, Billy 
town, Texas. 

SMITH, James 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SMITH, Jesse L., General Delivery, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 


Ave., 


126 Summit Ave., 


911 E. Alder St., 


Harris St., 


1228 Grandview 


2570 Park St 


McDonnell 


5823 Dover St., 
14915 Chrerylawn 


Ave., 


8156 Foxdall 


4140 A McRee 


Cosmopolitan 


and Miller Sts 


886 East 172nd 


7101 


Caston 


350 Parkway 


Lincoln Bivd., 


General Delivery, Spring 


M., 


313 Burrows Ave., 


ROR co. tn, cntigtanectecne 


SMITH, Leslie M., 204 Brown St., Wash- 
ington, N. C. 
SMITH, Opie R., 420 Taylor St., Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 
SNOPL, Lawrence S., 935 West 
Ave., San Leandro, Calif 
SOHN, Edwin E., 1352 
Chicago, Ill 
SOMMERS, Joseph S., 171 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SPARACIN, Joseph G., 1837 Norman 
St., Ridgewood 27, N. Y. 
SPICKARD, James W., 1310 West 
St., Norfolk, Va. 
STANLEY, Robert E., 
St., Bronx, N. Y. 
STAUBER, Louis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
STENZEL, Albert R., deceased. NOK, 
Mr. and Mrs. Werner Stenzel, 49 Cali- 
fornia Ave., Hampstead, L. I., N. Y. 
STEPHENSON, Robert A., 103 West 
133rd St., New York, N. Y. 
STEWART, 21 East Stewart 
Ave 
STILI 
Francisco, 
STOLI 
Los Angeles, Calif 
STOUT, Fred, 314 Menominee St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
STOVALL, Harry E., 
Washington, D. C. 
SUHL, Virgil H., 5237 N. E. 
fifth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
SUTPHIN, Clarence H., 100-17 
St., Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 
SWANSON, Earl D., 435 Neptune Ave 
Wilmington, Calif, 
SWANSON, Robert C., 
Apt 1. FS 
Calif. 
SZCZESCNIAK, 
Detroit, Mich 
SZUMSKI, Cyril M., 5610 South Rich 
mond St., Chicago, III 
AMBLIN, Harold L., 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif 
TAYLOR, Alfred, 18 Nevins St 
City, N. J. 
‘“AYLOR 
AYLOR 


132nd 


East 62nd St., 


South 77th 


26th 


419 East 146th 


530 South 57th St., 


Vernon L., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Leonard A., 737 
Calif. 


Chares J 


Kansas St., San 


3939 Seventh St., 


1809 G St., N.W., 


Twenty- 


202nd 


c/o M. E., Stewart, 
Fifty-fifth St., Oakland, 
3250 Military St., 


Leo, 


1440 Glenville 


Jersey 


Box 

Jesse G., 
Miami, Miami, Fla. 

TERRY, Calvin W., 
St., Fort Smith, Ark. 

TPTHOMAS, James R., 476 West 143rd St., 
Apt. 3, New York, N. Y. 

THORPE, George W., 2605 East Ward 
St., Seattle 2, Wash. 
PIEMANN, Harry F., 276 West 
Ave., East Roselle Park, N. J. 
TIMOSHUK, William, 258 East 88th St 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POLSON, Elmer, Jr., 780 Thirteenth St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

TORMOHLLEN, Robert S., 2202 Morti 
mer Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 

TRIMBLE, Doyle D., Box 165, 
Grove, La. 

FROSCLAIR, Angelo J., 
Ave., Algiers, La. 

TROTTER, Dennis O., 
St., Oakland, Calif. 

Tucker, Paul L., Alabama Ave., Box 935, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


276 


Box 


Needles, Calif. 
534, North 


Jasper 


1211 North 48th 


Field 


Oak 
537 Atlantic 


1408 Webster 
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TUDOR, Charles H., 9912 Sixth Place, S. 
W,. Seattle, Wash. 
TUPY, Raymond F., 
Austin, Texas. 
PYLER, William K 
Needham, Mass. 
ULMER, Victor A., 
New Orleans, La, 
UMBARGER, Charles W.., 
W. Va. 
VANARK, Lloyd H., 210 South Ashland 
Ave., Green Bay, Wis. 
VOORHIS, George R., 
Roosevelt, L. I., N. Y. 
WAGGONER, Donald B., deceased 
South 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
WAGNER, Robert G., c/o E. G. Baxter, 
132 East Myrrh St., Compton, Calif. 
WALDIE, James F., 238 North Madison 
Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
WALDRON, John A., 237 


1508 Rio Grande, 
12A Forest St., 
3419 Claiborne Ave., 


Gassaway, 


15 Sherman st., 


402 


WALSH, Raymond T., 
Spring St., dare, Chicago, Ill. 
Trenton, N. J. WALSTON, Richard W., 
WALKER, Robert T., 417 Jefferson Ave., 256, Prichard, Ala. 
Townsend, Md. WATKINS, Thomas H., 
Towson, Md. Marietta, Ohio. 
WALKER, Willis B WATTS, Earl N., 
Berkeley, Calif. Calif. 


1626 South Kil- 


4 


Route Box 


417 Fifth St., 


2325 Carleton St., 1145 East 6th St., Los 


Angeles, 





x * * * xk wk 
BOATSWAINS MATE 


THINK THERES NOTHING E SO GREAT 
OR SALTY AS A BOATSWAINS MATE. 
A BOATSWAINS MATE WITH HAIRY CHEST WHO NEVER 
GIVES HIS YAP A he UPON WHOSE FOREARM IS TATTOED 
A_ DANCING WOMAN — IN THE NUDE ... 
A BOATSWAIN'S MATE WHO YELLS ALL DAY 
FOR SOMEONE UP ON THE DECK TO LAY, 
OR TOOTS HIS LITTLE PIPE 
AND BOOMS 


PT AND BELLOWS OUT 
“NOW THERE WILLBE NO~\* ° 
IN TALK THAT SOUNDS 
LIKE FILIPINO. 


/- & FOOL CAN MAKE 
‘4 aw DOZEN RATES — 
1 OMY G MAKES 

ine 


/ ‘cuenivem, kann 


ROS FH BA 
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WEBB, Raymond E., 444 Edinburgh St., 
San Francisco, Calif 

WEBSTER, Cleveland F., 10019 North 
east Alton, Portland, Ore. 

WEISHEIT, Wilfred A., 1549 West 14th 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 

WESTEGARD., Robert 
San Francisco, Calif 

WHIRLEDGE, Roger R., Alpha Gamma 
Omega House, 626 Landfair, West Los 
Angeles 24, Calif 

WHITAKER, Darrell R 
Lane, Los Angeles, Calif 

WHITE, Ernst B., Route 1, 
cios, Texas. 

WHITMAN. George | 111 
Ave., Merchantville, N. J 
WICKERT, Willis H., 1619 

Omaha, Neb 
WIDMAN, Donald C., 656 
Detroit 14, Mich 
WILDER. David W., 
Winnetka, Ill. 
WILSON, Jack G 
Inglewood, Calif 
WOLFERT, Walter E., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
WOODWARD, Milton H., 
St.. New York, N. Y. 
WOODS, Charley E., 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOODS, Homer D., 414 
New York, N. Y. 
WORTH, Sherman F., 1635 Point View 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
WRIGHT, Robert A., Route 2 
ville, Ky 
YOUNG Alfred, c/o Carolyn Bugden, 
1818 Riggs Place, N.W., Washington, 
xs 
YOUNG 
Road 
Mich 
YOUNG, Herbert W., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
YOUNG, Lloyd A., 
St., Portland, Ore 
ZANGRANDO, Roy P., 
Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


7909 Geary Bivd., 


2782 Wyn Glen 
Box 18, Pala 
Woodland 
Maple St., 
Glover St., 
1011 Hubbard Lane, 
5238 West 118th St 
1742 Noble Road, 
307 East 56th 
714 Warrington 


Hancock St., 


Shelby 


Glen H 
Rural 


29700 West Six Mile 


Route 2, Farmington, 


2811 Crockett St., 
7534 North Elmore 


70 Van Riper 


GAG LINES 


Then there was the absent 
minded sculptor, who kissed his 
model and chiseled on his wife. 


oe 


I drink to your health when we're 
together, 
I drink to your health when I’m 
alone, 
I drink to your health so often 
I’ve damned near ruined my own! 


* * * 


Hotel Manager: ‘Did you find 
any of our towels in that salesman’s 
suitcase?” 

Hotel Detective: ‘‘No, but I did 
find a chambermaid in his grip.” 
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AA Ne a ath 





Witt Tomorrow Brinc 
Or BrinG 


Some day ——- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies). 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country —- but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Every business organization in America — from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory —— is either a customer or a potential cus 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 


grow as the years pass by. 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS -- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to _ the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 
designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 











Have you read ‘‘What’s in Your Future?”’ 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Twelfth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


LANDING CRAFT TECHNIQUE 


cA; ANZIO and SALERNO the landing boats pound- 
ed back and forth through the heavy surf between the 
ships and beachhead bringing in the supplies that en- 
abled the troops to hold their ground against the furi- 
ous German counter-attacks. 

The small craft became a familiar part of operations 
against the enemy in every theatre of war. Yet, still 
so new was this specialized branch of seamanship that 
the expert coxswains who operated the Higgins-type 
landing craft were unable to give a clear discourse on 
the secrets of their trade. “I can’t describe exactly 
how I run my landing craft. It’s all in the feel of 
the thing,’’ they usually said. 

The boat coxswains aboard were good because they 
had a great personal feeling for their craft. They 
beefed continually about the dangers of their rugged 
naval assignment —— amphibious warfare but few 
of them would ever exchange their duty for a shore 
billet. Assault coxswains, some of them rated only 
as seaman second class, were skippers of their own 
boats —- boats which cost the Government approxi- 
mately $21,000. This independence and real sense 
of importance was what they liked. 

One had to ride with an experienced coxswain and 
watch him at work to realize how much there was 
to this ‘‘sixth sense’’ technique. As the cargo net was 
lowered over the ship’s side or as troops came aboard, 
it was his responsibility to keep his craft directly under 
the net. In smooth water this was fairly easy but in 
a heavy sea a boatman had a job on his hands keeping 
his bobbing craft in one position. He had to consider 
the placement of his load. If the loaded craft was too 
heavy forward he would not be able to ride onto the 
beach, and consequently his troops or supplies would 
get soaked in debarking. 

In the midst of all this there were apt to be other 
distractions. At Sicily, after H-hour when the land- 
ing craft were loading alongside this transport, they 
were caught by sneak air raids. Boat coxswains lay 
helplessly in their craft as they watched the Germans 
lay a string of six bombs along their starboard quarter, 
missing them by only fifty yards. The men couldn't 
maneuver their boats, which was the advantage of a 
small craft under air attack, because they were in the 
process of loading. One boat, run by Philip B. Kear- 
ney, was tossed several feet into the air by the explo- 
sions. But all the boats came through with nothing 
more serious than a thorough drenching. 
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Before leaving his transport for a beach landing, a 
coxswain was as carefully briefed about his part in the 
operation as a flier setting out to bomb Berlin. Army 
and Naval officers handed out intelligence sheets de- 
scribing every detail of the beach, its grade, and hazards 
lying in approaching waters. Each boat was desig- 
nated to a particular position in a certain wave of the 
assault. Coxswains were given sign boards with their 
position and wave number painted on them. This 
was their number plate for the boat traffic officer. 

The coxswain’s next job was to proceed to the 
rendezvous area of his wave. Here practical naviga- 
tion and knowledge of the stars came in, particularly 
when operating at night. A good man had an uncanny 
way of finding his group quickly. And once he had 
located it he had to stay in position. An invasion 
rendezvous area was no place for a person to assert 
his independence and play lone wolf, for one boat in 
the wrong slot in a split-second operation would throw 
everyone into confusion. 

Handling these box-like scows in heavy sea called 
for real skill. Soldiers riding into the beach realized 
this better than anyone else. A skilled boatman always 
watched ahead and avoided hitting a wave too squarely, 
so that his already shivering troops wouldn't get any 
wetter than necessary. He aimed to keep his boat trim- 
med, arranging his load so that the craft traveled on 
an even keel. Trimming helped cut down violent rock- 
ing, which in turn reduced seasickness among the 
soldiers. 

After they reached the rendezvous area just off the 
beach where their troops and cargo were designated, 
boatmen circled around anxiously —- waiting for the 
control officer’s signal to ‘‘hit the beach.’” When word 
was given, the coxswains fanned out. They sped up 
their engines and moved into line for the assault just 
as trotting horse drivers start a race, all jockeying 
around so that they would hit the starting line together. 
These men, all on the same team but from different 
transports, had great competitive spirit among them. 
Each transport thought it had the best small boatmen. 
In practice men watched each other closely to see how 
the other coxswains made the landing. 

They also had to be alert in picking their landing 
point. In combat smart judgment on a coxswain’s part 
meant everything. At Salerno, however, one man, 
Calvin R. Cooper, had an experience which showed 
that ingenuity sometimes meant nothing. As he stood 
off shore ready to make his run in, a terrific explosion 
went off on the beach. He thought it was a land mine 
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and therefore a landing there would be the safest place 
to debark his troops. Just as his ramp was lowered on 
the beach, he found himself facing a German 88 pill- 
box only one hundred yards away. Luckily it had 
been deserted except for three snipers who promptly 
opened up on them. Bullets commenced to whistle 
over their heads. ‘‘And they didn’t sound the way 
they do in the movies, either,’” Cooper said. The boat 
crew went to work on the snipers with their 30 calibre 
machine guns. In the skirmish which lasted about ten 
minutes only one soldier was killed and two wounded. 

Hitting the beach was the coxswains’ crucial mo- 
ment. There were all kinds of things he could do 
wrong. If he gunned his boat too fast, he would 
beach it so high and dry that he could not back off 
under his own power after his troops had been un- 
loaded. He then had to wait for a salvage boat to pull 
him off, and in the meantime he was preventing 
another boat from landing there. 

The most common danger in making a landing was 
broaching; that is, allowing a boat to swing broad- 
side to the waves. In a heavy surf a broached craft 
smashed to bits in short order. Less experienced cox 
swains were continually getting themselves in this pre- 
dicament. Men sometimes broached because, after un- 
loading they started to turn around before they had 
backed into water deep enough to be clear of all sand- 
bars and surf. When a beach was “hot’’ some cox- 
swains became too anxious to swing around and head 
back to the transport anchorage area. When half 
turned around they found themselves in an awkward 
position, hung up on another submerged bar just off 
the beach. 

One group of men will never forget the dangers of 
a broached craft. They were the crew of a converted 
salvage boat from the Coast Guard transport which 
salvaged ninety-six broached boats from the Gela, 
Sicily beachhead. In the first 48 hours this crew of 
five enlisted men saved approximately $1,000,000 
worth of equipment and cleared yards of congested 
beach for future landings, while under constant air 
attack. 

Some boat coxswains, on the other hand, were too 
cautious. When a man brought in his craft too slowly, 
he lost his momentum as he churned through the 
sand. In that case he often stalled, perhaps fifty feet 
from shore. In action a coxswain could not back off 
and try again, so his troops:and cargo had to be 
dumped off into the water. 

Most of the coxswains and their crews were superb. 
They had been through three invasions and had lost 
but five boats. They lost no crew member in their 
last two operations at Sicily and Salerno, They had 
the feel of it. 

In smooth water the trained boatman did not race 
his engine full speed ahead as he neared the beach. 
(This was called ‘‘cowboying.’’) Instead, he sized 
up the surf and timed his approach so that his craft 
would be pushed along by perhaps an extra large 
breaker. The idea was to ride in with the surf board 
rider. When he felt his bow go aground he sped his 
engine slightly, pushing ahead only as far as the craft 
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would go easily. It was at this moment that crew 
teamwork entered. The bowman knew just when to 
throw the forward hooks, so that the ramp was low- 
ered the second the craft came to a stop. If the ramp 
was dropped while still moving forward, it would 
bury itself in the sand, bringing the boat to a prema- 
ture stop before reaching dry land. Or the craft might 
even swamp if the ramp were lowered too soon. 

In rough water landing craft technique was slightly 
different. It was much harder, for instance, for an as- 
sault wave to stick to any set formation when ap- 
proaching the beach. Each coxswain was left more 
to his own discretion where and how he landed his 
boat. In heavy surf it was more difficult to judge the 
proper speed at which to land. A coxswain had to 
travel fast enough so that his bow would be lifted 
above the breakers. On the other hand, too much speed 
plus the extra boost given by heavy surf was apt to 
beach a craft high and dry. 

After hitting the beach the coxswain left his engine 
in forward gear to keep his craft firmly lodged. He 
stood at the wheel during unloading, keeping his rud- 
der amidship. This helped to prevent the stern from 
swinging either way as blancing waves hit it on the 
quarter. Keeping his beached craft always at right 
angles to incoming surf was how a coxswain avoided 
broaching. 

Mastery of all these fine points in small-boat han- 
dling paid off at H-hour. Every man knew that one 
broach or a slip up in the loading process would greatly 
slow up the naval shuttle service from ship to shore. 
Time was the determining element in the success or 
failure of the amphibious operations. 

At Salerno in a period of 25 hours, Coast Guards- 
man Leonard W. Ruehle and his crew made 18 trips 
to the beach with Army vehicles and equipment in a 
tank lighter. Another fast performing boat during 
the Italian invasion was one run by Eugene C. Arndt, 
and George E. Betz, who carried fourteen loads of 
troops and ammunition ashore. Men who turned out 
combat records such as these were invaluable to the 
Allied Command. 





An cAmerican’s Creed 


I believe in the United States of America as a 


government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; 
a perfect union, one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
I therefore believe 
it is my duty to my country to love it; to support 


ficed their lives and fortunes. 


its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


—WILLIAM TYLER PAGE. 
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By JIM DUNLAP 


THE SEAFARMER 


The Oyster Grower Is A Ward Of The Coast Guard, Makes His 
Living From The Sea, But Has Much In Common With Farmer 





A veteran oysterman inspects a basketful of the bivalves. 
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SReavers of this MAGAZINE do not need to be 
acquainted with the fact that the Coast Guard spreads 
a protecting arm around all men and all ships that go 
down to the sea. However, I was on leave from my 
Coast Guard duties recently and found myself faced 
with the opportunity to get an intimate view of some 
of the men and some of the ships that are quite fre- 
quently dependent upon the Coast Guard for aid and 
assistance. 

Usually the officers and crew of a Coast Guard 
vessel learn very little about the ships that they aid. 
It was while spending my leave in Greenport, Long 
Island, N. Y., that I was fortunate enough to learn 
about the inner workings of one type of merchant 
craft that depends heavily upon the Coast Guard for 
aid and assistance when storms bring their terror to 
the seas. 

As guest of Bill Baker and Mason Gould of the 
General Foods Corporation I learned much about the 
wooden ships and iron men who comprise the oyster 
fleet. If you are a Coast Guardsman with even a single 
hash-mark on your sleeve you will recall seeing the 
oyster boats at work — and it is my purpose in this 
article to give you a clearer picture of all that takes 
place behind the oyster industry. 

Perhaps after reading this article (technical as it 
may be) some of you will be more appreciative of the 
labors of those oyster vessels that you frequently pass 
at sea and perhaps you will also be more appreciative 
of the humble oyster when next you enter a restaurant 
and ask the pretty blonde waitress, ‘“‘Do you have 
oysters’’? 

Whether the waitress smiles enchantingly at you or 
assumes an aloof attitude, let me suggest that you 
order oysters! Oysters should be a part of a sailor’s 
menu if the sailor has any appreciation of the work 
performed by the ships and men who harvest the crop 
of available oysters. 

Here’s what Bill Baker and Mason Gould told me 
about the oyster industry: 

Farmers the country over are busy harvesting their 
crops in the fields. But none of them are busier right 
now than the oysterman — a farmer in his own 
right as he hauls in his bivalved shellfish from the 
deep with his own type of harvester a dredge. 

Sturdy oyster boats began chugging through U. S. 
waters, predominantly on the East Coast, just before 
the first of September, inspecting oyster beds. Sep- 
tember | is the opening day of the oyster-eating sea 
son, for many years designated as the months con- 
taining the letter “R”’ September through April. 
Actually, oysters can be eaten at any time of the year, 
but they're harder to find in the restaurants in the hot 
months. From May to September is the spawning 
season when oysters are often full of tiny eggs and 
not as palatable, though just as good for you. That's 
one reason why fewer are sold during this period. 
Another is that conserving oysters during the spawn- 
ing season protects the industry for future seasons. 

STARFISH IS ENEMY NO. 1 

Just as the farmer must clean the weeds out of his 

fields before planting, so the oyster grower must keep 
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Did You Know— 


That oyster beds are not found in the open sea, 
because oysters require a combination of salt 
water and fresh water? ‘They're usually found 
in bays or sounds, and river mouths, 

That the waters of Connecticut, rich in min- 
erals, are considered the best for breeding oysters? 
In Connecticut alone, more than 70,000 acres 
of sea bottom are under cultivation. 

That an oyster is an animal, not a fish? 

That unlike chickens, fish and almost every 
other food animal, oysters are more easily digested 
raw than cooked? 

That Emperor Vitellius swallowed as many 
as 1,000 oysters at one sitting, according to his- 
torians? 

That oyster fishing in the United States is sec- 
ond only in value to the salmon industry? 

That oysters, next to milk, supply a more bal 
anced and complete diet than any other food? 
They contain vitamins A, B, C, D and G, and 
are rich in iodine, 

That the ancient Romans ground oyster shells 
to a fine powder to cure wounds and uicers? 

That the chances for finding a pearl in a U. S. 
oyster are two in 1,000,000? 











his beds clean and free of pests which, like insects, 


can ruin or seriously cut down a crop. The oyster’s 
Enemy No. | is the starfish which attacks both the 
oyster eggs and the growing oyster. Snails, too, prey 
upon oysters. Called ‘‘drills’’ by oystermen, these sea 
animals puncture holes in young oysters, insert their 
snouts and devour the meat. 

The oysterman doesn’t have to worry about 
droughts as much as the farmer, but he shudders every 
time a storm comes up. For storms can rip oysters 
from their beds and shift them to dirty areas, requiring 
the painstaking work of planting the oysters to be 
dene all over again. Ordinary rains, however, are a 
boon to the oyster growers just as they are to the 
farmer, for the rain sends vegetable matter to the bot- 
tom where the bivalves fatten on it. 

OYSTERS GET AROUND 

You may not realize t, but oysters are well-travelled 
before they reach your dinner table. 

Before they're even born, a home must be found 
for them. Many oyster companies rent bay bottoms 
from municipalities which by law own from one to 
three miles out into the water. Still other companies 
buy the bottoms from the municipalities. Then the 
job of preparing the home for the baby begins. The 
bottom must be cleared of all debris and spread with 
old opened oyster shells. This covering of shells is 
known as the ‘‘cultch.”” It provides a hard surface 
for the baby oyster to cling to. The “‘cultch”’ is spread 
in areas where natural or planted beds of adult male 
and female oysters are located. But where do the baby 
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oysters come from? They're produced when the sperm bottle could hold all the eggs needed to supy 


from the male oyster fertilizes an egg discharged into entire annual American crop of 10,000,000 bushels 
the water at the rate of 50,000,000 a year by the of oysters. 


female oyster. So small are these eggs that one quart The eggs grow bivalved shells within 24 houzs 
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REPLANTING THE OYSTERS. These empty oyster shells are shoveled overboard and spread along the bottom as a “cultch.” The 
“cultch” provides a hard surface for the baby oysters to cling to. ewe 





A familiar sight to many Coast Guardsmen are oysterboats similar to the one pictured above. These vessels. like all types of merchant 
craft, rely upon the Coast Guard for prompt aid and assistance when storms bring unexpected distress. 
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after they're fertilized and begin swimming about 
looking for hard objects to settle on. That's where 
the old opened shells come in. The young oysters, 
known as “‘spats,’’ cement themselves by the thousands 
to these shells. Soon the ‘‘spats’’ develop organs, in- 
cluding gills, and begin filtering sea water laden with 
tiny bits of food. 

By the time the ‘‘spats’’ grow to the size of your 
thumbnail, in about six months, they're crowding 
each other. Unless they're separated and re-planted, 
they'll get deformed or their growth will be retarded. 
So they’re transplanted from the spawning ground to 
growing ground, often many miles away. 

In the growing ground, or cultivation bed, the 
oysters are left undisturbed to grow. They're inspected 
periodically, but few of them are large enough for 
market until their third year. The growing ground, 
chosen for the availability of food particles and its 
relative immunity from storm damage, is usually from 
15 to 50 feet below the surface of the water. The 
oysters may be transplanted to other growing grounds 
two or three times before they are ready for market. 

When the oysters are judged big enough for market, 
the boats head out for the beds. The beds are marked 
off with long poles which stick out above the water. 
Huge dredges with steel teeth are lowered over the 
side. The teeth drag along the bottom gathering up 
the oysters which are herded into attached nets. 


1,500 BUSHELS PER HOUR 


The oysters are then ready for either shucking ot 
culling at the plant. At General Foods’ Bluepoints 
Company plant at Greenport, ‘Long Island, N. Y.., 
world’s largest and most modern oyster plant, they'll 
be among the more than 1,500 bushels per hour which 
can be unloaded from the boats and sent by conveyor 
belt to the shucking or culling rooms, 

It’s a simple matter if they’re culled. Destined for 
the restaurant table as oysters-on-the-half-shell, they 
are given a thorough washing before being packed 
in barrels ready for shipment. 

Oysters are given more attention if they're shucked. 
They must be cracked open and their meat scraped 
into one-gallon measuring cans. Then the meat is 
dumped onto a tray and given a preliminary washing. 
The meat is also inspected to see if it is discolored or 
damaged. Then comes the whirlpool treatment. The 
oysters are dumped into a water tank und the water 
is agitated with air so that any remaining dirt or bits 
of shell can be separated from the meat. They are 
then graded into one of four commercial sizes and 
packed in cans. The cans are then placed in cold stor- 
age, covered with chipped ice, ready to be shipped in 
refrigerated compartments all over the U. S. and to 
some European countries. Some of the oysters are 
quick-frozen at this plant by the Birds Eye Division 
of General Foods. 

Oysters are a pretty good bet to keep their flavor 
and condition for some time. Oysters in the shell, 
properly packed and refrigerated in barrels, will retain 
their flavor for three months. Oyster meat in cans is 
still good to eat a month after packing. And, of 
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course, quick-frozen oyster meat, with its flavor locked 
in and refrigeration maintained, can be eaten at any 
time. 

Yes, a delicious morsel is the oyster, thanks to Mr. 
Seafarmer’s meticulous care. 

This writer is one Coast Guardsman who has de 
veloped a new respect for the oyster and a new respect 
for the men who comprise the crews of those hard 
working oyster boats. Maybe you fellows think that 
Coast Guard Buoy Tenders are just about the hard- 
est-working vessels afloat. The oystermen will give 
you a good argument on that count! 





Proverbs 


Everyone is a moon, and has a dark side which he never 
shows to anybody. 

Mark Twain. 

Fashion wears out more apparel than the man. 

Shakespeare. 

A good name, like good will, is got by many actions and 
lost by one. 

—Lord Jeffrey. 

Those who are surly and imperious to their inferiors are 
generally humble, flattering and cringing ot their superiors. 

Fuller. 

Nothing so needs reforming as other people's habits. 

Mack Twain. 

It is well for people who think to change their minds 
occasionally in order to keep them clean. For those who do 
not think, it is best at least to rearrange their prejudices once 
in a while. 

Luther Burbank. 
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Are these two youngsters the youngest readers of the U. S. Coast GuARD MaGazine? These 

twins are the children of Jimmie Consolazio who is well known to many recruits as the 

barber at Cape May Receiving Center. Obviously, the twins are intelligent children. They 
show discriminating taste in their selection of reading matter! 


Pictured above are the instructors at the Yeoman-Storekeeper School, Groton, Conn. A story 

about this school appeared in last month's edition. Front row: Robert Mulcahy, YN2; Pay 

Clerk D. G. “Nick" Swider and Milton Volak, SK1. Rear row: William Diamond, YN2, and 
Frederick Scott, SK1. 
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Pious eae cae 


Salt Water Grist 


Word reaches us from Oahu, T. 
H., that this MAGAZINE is one of 
the most eagerly sought by patients 
at the Tripler Army Hospital. It 
may or may not be strange, but 
when Coast Guardsmen find them- 
selves hospitalized they usually put 
up a loud clamour for copies of the 
MAGAZINE. Practically every Serv- 
ice hospital is on our mailing list. 

. Captain Oliver Peterson report- 
ed a few days ago to Newport, R. L., 
where he has enrolled at the Nava! 
War College. And Captain Chester 
A. A. Anderson assumed duties just 
recently as Captain of the Port of 
Boston. .. . Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Wilk of 10 Water Lane, Easthamp 
ton, Mass., write in to tell us that 
they love our jokes but they'd like 
to see more news about the Cutter 
NORTHWIND. We'll try to oblige. 
... The older you are the sillier you 
look when you try to look young. 
... Captain Vernon E. Day checked 
in recently at Seattle where he will 
be Chief of the Engineering Division 
of the Thirteenth District. ... A 
real loyal subscriber to this MAGA 
ZINE is Chief Bosun (Ret.) H. L. 
Morse of Merina, Washington. . . 
And let’s not overlook Miss Anne 
Gurska of South Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Now there's a young lady who really 
looks forward to every edition of 
this MAGAZINE. Maybe Miss Gur- 
ska’s interest in this MAGAZINE 
stems from the fact that she has a 
keen interest in a certain Coast 
Guardsman! ... And we know why 
Mrs. Lois McGlinchey of Coronado, 
Calif., likes this MAGAZINE. Her 
son is in the Coast Guard and the 
MAGAZINE provides a bond be- 
tween mother and son. .. . We tip 
our hat in tribute to Eddie Sanchez 
of San Pedro, Calif., who is one of 
the many retired men who looks 


(Continued on Page 34> 
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The young lady holds the title of Miss America. Her real name is N..a Laugley. She hails from the State of Florida, and every man, 
woman and child in Florida is convinced that this young lady owes her beauty to the good Florida Citrus Diet that Miss America is en- 
joying. Every young lady who reads this MAGAzine can obtain a free copy of Miss America's diet by mentioning this MAGAzine in a letter 
addressed to Florida Citrus Commission, Department of Information, Suite 1901, 55] Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or you men can 


send for the diet and take it home to your wives with instructions to match the charms of Miss America. 
Page Thirty-three 
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Salt Water Grist 


(Continued from Page 32) 
forward with eagerness to the arrival 
of his monthly copy of this publica 
tion..., At the moment these words 
are being written more than one 
hundred enlisted men are looking 
forward to receipt of their retirement 
. We had a note recently 
from one of the real old salts of the 
Coast Guard, Ludvig Lauritson, 
who now lives in retirement at 100 
Green Street, New London, Conn. 
Although Ludvig retired back in 
1940 he is still extremely active, 
sailing as an engineer in the Mer- 
chant Marine. Among Ludvig’s 
many talents was an amazing ability 
to play championship checkers... . 
If you are too busy to laugh, you 
are too busy! ... Yeoman Arnold 
Palmer of the Ninth District recent- 
ly won the amateur golf champion- 
ship of the State of Ohio... . On 
another page in this edition a writer 
who signs himself ‘“Campus Club” 
predicts that the Academy's football 
team will win five games while los- 
ing two. We disagree with that 
writer. We have a hunch that the 
Academy’s team is going to turn in 
an undefeated record! .. . And here's 
another sports prediction: The 
Yankees and the Dodgers will win 
the title in their respective leagues 
and then the Yankees will go on to 
win the World Series. . . . And here 
is still another prediction: The 
Boston Red Sox will burn up the 
American League in 1954! 


orders. .. 


Practical work is part of the routine for 

Cadets at the Coast Guard Academy. Pic- 

tured her is Cadet Roger Eastman learning 

to manipulate engineroom throttles. Cadet 

Eastman is the son of Captain F. C. Eastman, 

Chief of the Intelligence Division, Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C. 
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Frank and Jean Bernhard with three of their four children. Left to right: George, 
5; Frank, Jr., 7, and Charles, 3. Robin Ann, age 3 months, was too busy taking a 
nap to bother posing for the cameraman. 


cA TYPICAL Coast Guard Family is the Bernhard family of 
Brooklyn, New York. The story behind the life of this family is 
not a spectacular one but it is beautiful in its simplicity. The story 
begins on that historic date, December 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor 
was bombed. Frank Bernhard was then 17 years of age and a senior 
in Lincoln High School, Brooklyn. Five weeks later, he was one 
of 100 Coast Guard recruits headed for training at the newly-created 
Manhattan Beach boot camp. Frank was the first man to graduate. 

In 1943, he attended Boatswain’s Mate School at Manhattan 
Beach, then transferred to a patrol base at Essington, Pa. Here, Frank 
suffered second and third degree burns of the face and hands in an 
explosion of gas fumes. 

Frank saw duty in the deck force on four LST’s in 1944: one 
was lost on a coral reef; another was a Navy ship on which he was 
the only Coast Guardsman. He participated in the first assault waves 
on Bougainville in the Solomons; Hollandia and Biak in New Guinea; 
Leyte in the Philippines. Frank arrived in San Francisco on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1944. 

When he returned to New York the following Spring, he was 
assigned to shore patrol duty at 42 Broadway, then Third Coast 
Guard District Headquarters. Here, he met SPAR communications 
specialist, third class, Jean Black. It was a whirlwind courtship. In 
August, 1945, they were married at Jean's home in Asheville, N. C. 
Both were in uniform. 

Today, Boatswain's Mate, first class, and Mrs. Bernhard make 
their home at 16 Weber Court, Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn. They 
have four children: Frank Louis, Jr., 7; George Clark, 5; Charles 
Marshall, 3, and Robin Ann, 3 months. Frank works at District 
Headquarters in the Aids to Navigation Section. A hydrographer, 
he is responsible for the makeup of Notices to Mariners. 

He has to his credit four letters of commendation for search and 
rescue work in the Long Island area. These came as a result of achieve- 
ments at Fire Island Light Attendant and Lifeboat stations from 
1947 to 1950. 

Jean left the service in 1947 but she still visits the District Office 
every so often. The Bernhards are a warm and likeable couple — 
widely regarded as a model Coast Guard family. 
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About Retirement 


Tere is an old story about an Irish laborer who 
was asked what he would do if somebody gave him a 
million dollars. exclaimed Pat, “‘the very 
first thing I’d do would be to buy me a longer handle 
for me pick!” 


“Begory ids 


One time we asked a successful manufacturer (past 
sixty-five) why he did not sell out and retire from 
business to a life of ease, instead of doubling the capa- 
city of his plant, as he was then fussily engaged in 
planning to do. 

“What would I do with myself?” he replied. 
“There is no leisure class in America, at least none in 
which I have any friends. I must keep on working, 
planning, building, creating, growing, or be miserable. 
Making things that people need, and marketing them 
as cheaply as I can, is the only thing I know how to 
do that will keep me contented.”’ 

Like Pat, all he needed to make his satisfaction com 
plete was a longer handle for his pick. 

Some will say that that is the spirit which has made 
America the economic wonder of the whole world. 
Perhaps it is true. Others will retort that economic 
conditions here might be improved by some system 
of enforced retirement of elderly heads of corpora- 
tions giving the younger subordinates a chance to 
win their spurs before they become too old and decrepit 
to mount a saddle. Good arguments can be adduced 
for that view, too. 

Our modern business pace is too exhausting of 
precious vital forces. Too few business men have 
learned the art of true relaxation. Even when they 
“play,”’ they work at it furiously! 

They are too busy in middle-age to find and culti- 
vate a congenial hobby an absorbing interest quite 
outside of their daily occupation. As a result, when 
they do retire from business, by resolution or on a 
doctor's orders, they're sunk. There is nothing con 
genial to which they can turn on which they can 
expend their released energies. The zest for accom- 
plishment suddenly passes out of their lives. They 
don't enjoy “‘the last of life for which the first was 
made.”’ 
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A certain police captain spent 43 years in the police 
service of a great city. It was all he knew or thought 
about. When the day came for compulsory retirement, 
he was in despair, and remarked bitterly I am going 
to have a tough time finding a hobby to take the place 
of my job.” 

There was one melancholy year of futile trying - 
then came the tragic, self-inflicted end 

In England and on the Continent it is different 
and better, some assert. There the business man takes 
his business lightly and his hobby seriously. From 
early youth he plans to work just long enough to 
earn sufficient to provide for his children and enable 
himself to enjoy the declining years, doing the things 
he early learned to care most about. 

Some are devoted to gardening, music, painting. 
collecting, research in science, literature, history, or 
reading and writing for the sheer pleasure of it. Others 
occupy themselves with chess, cards, horses, 
angling, shooting. And all have cronies of about 
their own age and tastes. Together arm-in-arm these 
congenial souls “‘take it easy’’ as they descend the 
slope into the inevitable valley. 


dogs, 


As we have said, there are some who will nod ap 
proval and say, ‘This is a better way.’ But there 
be others who will say, ‘‘It’s better to burn out than 
to rust out. I'd rather explode like a meteor than rot 
like a cabbage!” 





Our assets lie in natural barriers, in allies, in our own 
productive capacity, and in the good sense and spirit of our 
people. Let us preserve these things. If such qualities will 
not prevent war, as they well may, they will in the end 


bring us victory. 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FECHTELER. 
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Pictured above are the players representing the Coast Guard Yard baseball team. First Row 
Stuart Saline, Terry Seabolt (bat boy), Checkers (team mascot), Don Lowell, George Gwaltney and Albert Heider. 


> 


Robert McLaughlin, Alfred Farmer, 
Second Row — 


Captain G. A. Tyler, Nick Iannucci (manager), Norm Johnson, Dick DeFressine, Frank Franklin, Ross Keith, Bill Philyaw and Captain 


E. E. Comstock. 


CP Rank Y, we don’t know 
whether to open this baseball story 
with a statement that this ts the best 
baseball team in the Coast Guard or 


we should change the wording 
slightly to ask ts this the best base- 
ball team in the Coast Guard? 


One thing we do know. This 
team (pictured above) represented 
the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, 
Md., during the recent season and 
it was one of the best Service teams 
in any part of the country. 


At mid-season the Yard's chief 
rival for top Coast Guard honors 
was the very capable team represent 
ing the Receiving Center at Cape 
May, N. J. Late in the season the 
two teams clashed, with the Yard 
winning two thrillers by scores of 
4 to 1 and 3 to 2, with the final 
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Absent when photo was taken 


tilt going ten stanzas and the Yard 
staging a last-ditch rally in the tenth 
inning to overcome a 2 to 1 deficit 
and win by a 3 to 2 score. 

These twin victories seemed to 
sew up the mythical baseball cham 
pionship of the Coast Guard but 
then a small, clear voice from the 
vicinity of Staten Island, N. Y., 
was heard to say, ‘Hey! Don't be 
in a hurry to award any champion 
ship until you've seen our boys in 
action!’ The voice came from the 
Base at St. George. And when a 
game between the 
Yard and the Base, the guys from 
New York proved their ability by 
administering a stunning defeat to 
the Yard’s team! Does this make 
St. George Base the champions of 
the Coast Guard? 


was scheduled 


We wish we could answer that 


Al Chesnavage, Fred Hargraves, John Leatherwood, Jr., and Fred Krzysik. 


question for our readers but it seems 
that the teams of the Yard and the 
St. George Base (at this writing) 
are going to clash again! Those guys 
simply don’t have any understand- 
ing of an editor's task in complying 
with a monthly deadline! 


We had hoped to be able to an- 
nounce in this October edition the 
identity of the team winning the 
mythical championship of the Coast 
Guard but it seems that the teams 
of the Yard and the St. George Base 
are more interested in playing base- 
ball than they are in editing this 
MAGAZINE. (Hey! That’s okay! 
‘Those guys will do the batting and 
the fielding; you stick to your type 
writer, Mister Editor!) 

Despite the foregoing feeble ef- 
forts at humor, we are hopeful that 
reporter Norman Johnson will be 
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able to beat our deadline by flashing 
to us a final story summarizing the 
baseball season and identifying the 
team that has the first claim on the 
mythical championship of the Coast 
Guard. 

In commenting upon the baseball 
season we wish to stress the point 
that there is much room for improve- 
ment in intra-unit competition. 
Emphasis should be placed by each 
Coast Guard team upon scheduling 
contests with other Coast Guard 
teams. Strangely, this is a situation 
that has been sadly neglected. While 
it is understood that Coast Guard 
teams should compete with civilian 
teams and with teams from other 
branches of the Armed Forces, firs: 
consideration should be given to 
scheduling games with other Coast 
Guard teams, thus breeding greater 
Service-wide interest in the basic 
pride and importance of the Coast 
Guard. 

The games need not be all star 
contests. We'd like to see more 
games between crews of cutters - 
where such games will not interfere 
with the normal routine of the ship 
nor the normal shore liberty of the 
crew. We'd like to see — in Boston 
and New York and Norfolk and 
numerous West Coast ports — a lot 
of scrub baseball games in 1954 be- 
tween crews that happen to be in 
port at the same time. 

We hear a lot of talk about the 
good old days. Well, if there was 
anything good about the old days 
it was the competition between 
crews of various ships. In_ the 
“good old days’’ there 
morale officer to prepare a formal 
program. Some petty officer with 
real pride in the Coast Guard would 
organize a baseball team from among 
his red-blooded shipmates and then 
(probably having a couple of base 
balls and three bats) would issue a 
challenge to another unit. The re 
sult was a lot of loosely played 
games but a terrific rise in the mental 
and physical welfare of interested 
personnel. 

A few memories of the ‘good old 
days’ remain alive in the mind of 
this editor. For instance, we re 
member challenging, playing and 
beating a baseball team from a Navy 
destroyer in Boston Navy Yard. 
That Navy team had about twelve 


was no 
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Gridiron Preview 
By Campus Cub 


It is a great American habit for sports-lovers to try to predict the results of 
football games before those games are played. Each year as the cooling breezes chase 
away the summer heat there is a noticeable wrinkling of the brows of persons who 
love the great Fall sports classic —- King Football. 

Your New London reporter, the Campus Cub, has already been bitten by the 
annual temptation to engage in football prognostication. 

We note with interest that the Academy's grid team will meet seven opponents. 
We predict that the Academy will win five games while losing two!!! We make 
this prediction while hoping that we will be proved wrong. No one would be happicr 
to see the Academy have an undefeated season than your reporter, the Campus Cub. 

We predict that the Academy grid forces will experience a stunning defeat in 
the opening game against an old foe, Colby College of Maine. Our reasons for mak- 
ing this startling prediction are based upon the fact that everyone expects Colby to 
be an easy push-over but we have seen this little Maine college throw confusion 
into the ranks of bigger teams on many occasions. Your reporter predicts that Colby 


will win by a one touchdown margin! 


College, the 


strength. 


Michaels. 





Your reporter further predicts that the Academy’s team will defeat Wesleyan 
Amherst and Worcester on successive Saturdays but will then bow in defeat to Trinity 
“Little Giant’’ of New England football. 

On the following Saturday, November 7, the Academy's team will be very 
greatly surprised by a stalwart Rensselaer eleven that will put up an amazing defen 
sive battle but which will succumb by a narrow margin to the Academy's greater 


The Academy will close the season on a victorious note, 
In conclusion, the Campus Cub wants to make it clear that he'll be pulling for 


the Academy to have an undefeated season but, until proved wrong. he'll stand by 
his prediction of five wins and two defeats. 


winning over St. 








bats. We had three. Every Navy 
player was dressed in identical uni- 
form real classy! We were a 
conglomeration of misfits. We 
represented the Destroyer CONYNG 
HAM and we were dressed in various 
parts of various baseball uniforms. 
The Navy team looked like cham 
pions and we looked like bums! But 
the ‘‘bums’”’ won the game. And, 
Brother, we certainly were proud of 
the Coast Guard that day. We were 
proud, but not too proud, because 
just a few days earlier another am 
hitious Coast Guard team from the 
WILKES had administered a thor- 
ough shellacking to us. (How manv 
of you old-timers remember?) 
While waiting to learn the re- 
sults of the recent clash between the 
Yard and the St. George Base your 
Editor is tempted to reminisce a bit 
further. Your Editor, 
active duty in his youth, thought 
that one Coast Guardsman 
worth a dozen men in any other 
branch of the Armed Forces. One 
day your Editor felt that he had 
the CONYNGHAM’S team at peak 
strength, so when the U. S. Navy 
Cruiser RALEIGH steamed into Bos 
ton Navy Yard he challenged the 


when on 


was 


RALEIGH’S team to a game on the 
following Saturday. The RALEIGH 
had a crew of about 1,000 men; the 
CONYNGHAM had a crew of 82. Our 
unofficial challenge was accepted 

When a deluge of rain caused can- 
cellation of the game your Editor 
felt deprived of a rare opportunity 
but as the years have added wisdom 
to your Editor's impulsiveness, he 
frequently smiles in gratification of 
a rainstorm that probably prevented 
a one-sided defeat! 

And while your Editor is seated 
here at his typewriter hoping to get 
the final results of the clash between 
the Yard and the Base, permit him 
to kill a few more minutes by remi- 
niscing about the time in New Lon- 
don that he issued a challenge (un 
official, of course) to boxing teams 
of the Army and the Navy. The 
result was an Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard boxing meet that attracted 
about 2,500 spectators within the 
confines of old Fort Trumbull. The 
Coast Guard whipped the Army and 
the Navy by one point and that one 
point brings up an interesting mem 
ory. Would you care to hear about 
it? 


We earned that one-point victory 
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largely by a knockout scored by 
Coast Guard middleweight ‘Bull’ 
Davis, who fought a tough mauler 
from the Army. What no one has 
ever learned is that “‘Bull’’ Davis 
suffered a severe laceration on the 
inside of his mouth just two days 
prior to the bout. Three stitches 
were required to close the cut. Davis 
really should not have been fight- 
ing in the intra-Service bouts, but 
in those days we were accustomed 
to making sacrifices if we wanted 
any form of recreation. So ‘“The 
Bull’ insisted upon going through 
with the fight. And he smiled 
broadly when this Editor insisted 
that he enter the ring with promi 
nent bandages on the ribs of his 
right side! 

When ‘‘Bull”’ entered the ring with 
his side swathed in bandages there 
was a rumble of disapproval from 
the crowd and there was a glint 
of eagerness in the eyes of his oppo 
nent. When the bell rang for the 
start of the contest the Army slug- 
ger started belting away with en- 
thusiasm at the mid-section ban- 
dages. Not one punch did he land 
on the precarious mouth of Davis. 

In the second round Davis kayoed 
his opponent. A few moments later, 
in the dressing room, he chuckled 
with glee as the false bandages were 
removed from ribs that were strong 
as the Rock of Gibraltar! 

A lot of water has passed under 
the keel since those days and your 
Editor might easily yield to the 
temptation to reminisce further - 
but let’s revert to the job at hand. 
That job consists of naming the 
champion baseball team of the Coast 
Guard for the year of 1953. 

At this instant of writing, the 
championship rests between the 
Curtis Bay Yard and the St. George 
Base. We hope to be able to publish 
a story from the pen of Norman 
Johnson that will definitely name 
one of these teams as top claimants 
to Coast Guard baseball honors. If 
Johnson's story does not appear in 
this edition, look for it next month! 

But if Johnson’s story does not 
appear in this edition or next 
month's edition our readers will 
have to assume (no kidding) that 
the teams of the Yard and the Base 
played to an equal number of vic- 
tories in their brief series! 
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Sports Report 
From Cool Cape May 


Baseball Gives Way To Football 


HE 1953 bseball season has 
come to an end at the Coast Guard 
Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J. 
The record —- 22 wins, seven losses 
and one tie. 


The Bears — which this year did 
not have a power-laden squad, with 
only three men hitting .300 or over 
— proved to be a great team of op- 
portunists and, behind superb pitch- 
ing and timely clutch hitting, at one 
time rode a wave of 18 vistories 
while losing only one. 

Included in the victory skein were 
triumphs over the perennially pow- 
erful Bainbridge Naval Training 
Center, '53 5th Naval District cham- 
pions, which the Bears defeated 
twice, 2-1 and 5-3, behind the fire- 
balling of right-hander Dick Gra- 
bowski. 

The Bruins also scored four wins 
over the Lakehurst Naval Air Sta- 
tion, who copped the 1953 4th 
Naval District crown; gained a split 
with the Coast Guard Base at Staten 
Island, and scored wins over Mc 
Guire Air Force Base, Ft. Dix 39th 
Inf. Reg., which boasted Dodger 
pitcher Erv Palica; Dix’s 47th Inf. 
Reg., and a tie and loss to the pow- 
erful 60th Inf. Reg. of Ft. Dix. 

The Receiving Center won their 
first six games before dropping a 
3-1 decision to the U. of Penn. frosh 
and then proceeded to rack up 12 
straight wins before the St. George 
Base snapped the Bear streak with 
a 4-2 victory. 

The Bears rebounded to win two 


games before hitting a slump that 
slump that saw them drop three in 
a row, losing to the CG Yard, 4-1; 
Camp Kilmer, 9-4; and a fast semi- 
pro team from Vineland, N. J. The 
Bruins then added two more vic- 
tories before losing a heartbreaker 
2-1 to the Ft. Dix 60th Inf. Reg.. 
on a misjudged outfield fly in the 
10th inning. 

In a fourth clash of the season 
with the Lakehurst NAS, the Bears 
hammered out 13 hits to win 10-0 
and then the Receiving Center trav- 
eled to Curtis Bay for the final game 
of the season against the CG Yard. 

With a championship slant ad- 
ding to the pressure, the two Coast 
Guard teams put on a real thriller 
for the fans. The Bears were lead- 
ing 2-1 in the last of the 10th with 
two out when the Yard exploded for 
two runs on three hits and a walk 
to make the final score 3-2 for the 
Marylanders. This, the second de- 
feat by the Yard, spelled finis to the 
Bears’ hope for any. part of the 
mythical CG championship. 

One of the bright spots of the 
campaign was the terrific pitching 
of Dick Grabowski. The fast-bal- 
ling right-hander piled up an envi- 
able record of 14-4-1 during the 
30-game season. The 20-year-old 
speed king went the route in 13 
games and appeared in relief six 
times, saving three of them. He 
struck out 202 men and walked only 
14 while compiling an earned-run 
average of 1.27. Grabowski, who 
hails from Occum, Conn., is the 
property of the Milwaukee Braves. 
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Th RE’S no question about it at 
all; the Receiving Center at Cape 
May is undertaking its most ambi 
tious football schedule to date and 
represents the Coast Guard's most 
powerful entry in the service foot 
ball picture. 


With six home and three away 
games on the 1935 card, the Bears 


opened festivities with a victory 


over the annual, local-flavored Cape 
May Rockets on September 5, and 
will bang heads until the finale on 
November 14 with the Philadelphia 
Marine Depot eleven. 


In between lies the choice entre: 
Fort Dix, Dover Air Force Base, 
Fort Monmouth, Princeton, J. V.. 
Bainbridge NTC, Chincoteague 
Naval Air Station and Atlantic City 
Naval Air Station. The Fort Mon- 
mouth and Bainbridge games cur 
rently loom as the course supreme 
on the Bears’ menu with the Bain 
bridge tussle going into its third sea 
This will make the 
rubber game of the set, with the 
1951 game going 1312 to Cape 
May and a Navy 27-0 victory to 
even the board in 1952. 


son of play. 


The Bears are aligned with a new 
coaching team that will employ the 
tried and true single wing offense 
with buck-lateral and spinner op- 
tions. Frank F. Smith, who a sea- 
son ago assisted LCDR Roger B. 
Clark as line coach, has moved up 
a notch to the headmaster’s seat, and 


Head Coach Frank Smith (right) and Backfield Coach Bob Connor are caught in a serious 


pose by the cameraman 


It could be that their serious pose was the result of a study of the 


ambitious schedule that has been lined up for the Cape May Receiving Center. 


former Bear team captain Robert I. 
Connor reigns as assistant and back- 
field coach. Smith has been with 
the team since its inception in 1951 
and has drawn high plaudits from 
opposition coaches for the splendid 
calibre of offensive and defensive 
lines he has groomed. Connor, who 
played football in Philadelphia and 
was backfield coach at West Cath- 
olic high school, comes well recom- 
mended with a keen and alert con- 
ception of single wing offensive 
maneuvers. 


Physically, the squad stacks up 
better than the 1952 club which 
won seven and dropped one, scored 
151 points and held the opposition 


to 34. Seven first-string members 
of that team returned and will form 
Smith's nucleus. Backfield threat 
Loreto ‘“‘Junie’’ Sica, the former 
Penn and Southwestern (Kan.) col 
lege passing and running wizard, is 
back for his third and an- 
other shot at Eastern Service foot- 
ball laurels. Billy McKinnon who 
copped All-State halfback 
in football-happy North Carolina 
is back for his sophomore season. 
Dalina (Villanova, 
Adkins (Hampden- 
Sydney, end), Buck Offutt (Wilson 
guard), Don ‘Transue 
(East Stroudsberg, end), and former 


season 


honors 


Linemen Pete 
tackle), Pug 


Teachers, 


University of Virginia end, Ed Stev 


This group of thirteen stalwarts will be expected to bear much of the brunt in Cape May’s effort to have a successful football season. 


First row: Warner, Transue, Joyce, Carver, Offutt, Dalina and Adkins. Rear: 
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Huffman, Brinsin, Morrow, Sica, Carr and Scheidhaurer. 
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ens, will place five of the seven line 
positions. At present, the rangy 
and rugged Transue is being taught 
tackle plays and might well wind 
up as Dalina’s running mate. 


On the new side of the ledger, 
Coach Smith has been blessed to 
date with the appearance of several 
fine and experienced linemen who 
will be in their initial season of 
Service football. Bill ““The Giant” 
Craver, 230-pound Little All-Amer- 
ica nominee from the University of 
Delaware, has practically anchored 
himself to the center position. Al- 
though hulking in appearance, 
Craver is a dangerous and hardened 
lineman who played varsity center 
for the Blue Hens for three seasons. 


Tom Gilmer, 6-foot 4-inch, 205 
pound wingman from the Univers- 
ity of Miami and Bucknell Univers- 
ity, has been Smith’s most impres- 
sive end and should fit in well with 
Adkins and Stevens. Guard Phil 
Joyce, who played for the Cape May 
Rockets against the Bears in 1952 
and was called the ‘best man in the 
Rocket line,”’ joined the Coast Guard 
early in the summer and will sce 
action from this side of the line at 
inside guard. Tom Morris (Em- 


poria State, tackle), Wayne DeGraff 
(tackle), Don Warner, end from 


Johns Hopkins, and Bill VanDer- 
veer (Cornell, center) have all been 
very impressive and have been push- 
ing for starting roles in the Bears’ 
early scrimmages. 


The backfield, however, has 
shown the most promise. Along 
with Sica and McKinnon, Connor 
has worked two separate offensive 
groups with Ralph ‘‘Mickey’’ Huff- 
man, Luke Brinson and Ken Mor- 
row the most impressive to date. 
Huffman, ex-Hardin-Simmons Col- 
lege halfback, is a dangerous and ex- 
plosive runner, but has the grace and 
poise of a swivel-hipped wongback 
when he bursts into the secondary. 
Brinson’s passing and ball handling 
has been a bright light and the 198 
pound Morrow, who played a single 
season at Michigan State Normal 
College, currently looms as the num- 
ber one fullback. ‘“‘Buddy’’ Carr, 
Michigan letterman, running in the 
number one backfield, has been 
promising in the blocking spot and 
s a fine receiver. Glen Schoeneck, 
and Walt Schiedhauer, both fine 
runners, will have their separate bat- 
tles, waging for berths during the 
practice scrimmages. 


Both Smith and Connor feel that 
the team has excellent possibilities. 
As individuals, the personnel is 
highly promising, and after the first 
game, coaches should be able to get 
a better view of them as a team. 
Stevens, Dalina, Offutt and Craver 
are the line bulwarks with Sica, 
Huffman and’ Morrow the scoring 
punch. 


A season ago the Bears dropped 
a single game, and that to Bain- 
bridge, 27-0. Bainbridge’s superior 
numbers were an instrumental wedge 
in the Cape May defense, and with 
the institution of the new substitu- 
tion ruling, this Achille’s tendon 
might be eliminated. Numbers have 
been and still are the main weakness 
at Cape May, but the season will 
tell its story in the box scores. 





In the final diagnosis it may 
be discovered that what ails 
the world is not lack of 
money, or too much money 
or maldistribution of re 
sources, but @ painful scarcity 
of the right kind of people. 


Probably no citizen arouses 
more sinister suspicion than 
the one who attends strictly 
to his own business. 











These six veterans from last season's squad will need much help from new grid candidates if Cape May is to match its prior records. 
Left to right: Billy McKinnon, Don Transue, Buck O:utt, Pug Adkins, Pete Dalina and Junie Sica. 
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Alameda Seahawks Took Top Honors 
In California Competition 


West Coast Champs Eye East Coast Clubs 


For the third consecutive year, 
the Alameda Coast Guard Seahawks 
took top baseball honors in North 
ern California. Their record over 
that period of time is 187 games 
won and 30 games lost. 

During the recent season, the Sea- 
hawks compiled an overall 61-won 
and 13-lost record against profes- 
sional, semi professional, college and 
military teams. One of the best non- 
military teams encountered by the 
Guardsmen this year was the Stan 
ford University Indians. The Sea- 
hawks barely won each of the three 
contests with the Indians in late in 
ning rallies. Stanford went on to 
win the Pacific Coast Collegiate 
Championship and gained a berth 
in the National Collegiate Baseball 
Play-offs at Omaha. 


In military competition, the Coast 
Guard squad, for the second straight 
year, became Northern California 
Armed Forces League champions by 
defeating first division Air Force and 
Navy clubs. The Seahawks had 
gained the play-offs by winning the 
American Division of the Armed 
Forces League with a 19-2 won-lost 
record. Two-Rock-Ranch Station 
(Army base at Petaluma, Calif.) 
won the League's National Division. 


Pacing the power-laden Alameda 
hitting attack this year was player 
manager Reno DeBenedetti. The 
hustling second baseman posted a 
.423 batting average and led the 
team in runs batted in with 80. 
Third baseman Joe Kirrene hit .357 
and smashed 13 home runs to lead 
in that department. The team bat 


ting average was .314. They allow- 
ed no opposition pitcher to shut 
them out all year. 


Five Seahawks pitchers gave op 
posing batters little to swing at 
having a collective earned run avert 
age of less than three runs a game 
and throwing 11 shutouts. South 
paw Bill sullivan had a perfect rec 
ord of nine wins and no defeats. 
Joe Stanek, figuring in 19 games, 
led the mound staff in games won 
with 15, while dropping four de 
cisions, 


In ddtion to power hitting and 
effective pitching, the Seahawks had 
one of the best fielding clubs on the 
West Coast. Their fast outfield was 
supplemented by an air-tight infield 
which turned in 117 double plays 
during the 74-game season. 


In charge of the Coast Guard 
champions this year were Lieutenant 
Commander A. E. Michaelson and 
Ship's Clerk Hugh Craven. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: Some day the 
magic of air transportation will 
make it possible for Coast Guard 
athletic teams on the West Coast to 
meet East Coast teams. Until that 
comes, everyone ts entitled toa guess 
as to the relative strength of West 
Coast and East Coast teams.—E.L. ) 


Pictured above are the Alameda ( Calif.) Coast Guard Seahawks, 1953 champions of the Northern California Armed Forces League. They 


are (bottom row 
right) are: 


left to right): 
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Frank Lico, Joe Stanek, Rich Burt, Bill Sullivan, Tito Barbieri, and Don Monroe. Standing (left to 
Roger Becker, Reno DeBenedetti. Jack Haley, Frank White, Ship's Clerk Hugh Cravn, Carroll Adams, Ben Perry, Ronnie Ertola, 


and Joe Kireene. Not present when this picture was taken were: Jim Atkinson and Ken Rose. 
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A canny Scot was engaged in an 
argument with the conductor as to 
whether the fare was to be five or 
ten cents. Finally the disgusted con- 
ductor picked up the Scot's suitcase 
and tossed it off the train just as 
they were crossing a bridge. It land- 
ed with a mighty splash. 

“Hoot, Mon!” screamed Sandy. 
“First you try to rob me and now 
you've drowned my boy!” 

"ae ae 

A man back from three years’ 
nerve-shattering overseas experiences 
was seen fishing over over one of the 
new flowerbeds on the Station. The 
medical officer, wishing to be friend- 
ly, asked: “‘How many have you 
caught today?” 

“You're the ninth,” 


victim of battle fatigue. 
eo. ate 


replied the 


Hubby went out with the boys 
one evening and before he realized 
it the morning of the next day had 
dawned. He hesitated to call home 
and tell his wife. Finally, he hit 
upon an idea. He phoned, and when 
his wife answered, he shouted: 
“Don’t pay the ransom, honey, | 
escaped.” 

eet eee 

Then there was the fellow driv 
ing his car with the top down who 
was wearing a bright red shirt, a 
polka dot tie, and a shepherd's beret. 
A motorcycle cop stopped and made 
him pull over to the curb. 

“What's wrong, officer?’ he ask- 
ed. “I haven't violated any traffic 
laws.” 

“No,” said the cop, “‘I just want- 
ed to hear you talk.” 

ae aes 

Chief: ‘Say, sailor, do they have 
hot water at your station?” 

Seaman: ‘Yes, and I'm in it most 
of the time.” 
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She asked me to play around... 

how did I know she was a golfer?” 
+. ce 

Seaman (in Alaska): 
won't you wear earmuffs?” 

Chief: “I haven’t worn 
since the accident.” 

Seaman: ‘‘What accident?” 

Chief: ‘‘Someone asked me if I 
wanted a drink and I didn’t hear 
them.” 


“Why 


them 


* * * 


Did you hear about the Scotch- 
man who took his girl to the beach 
and told her shady stories so he 
wouldn’t have to rent an umbrella? 

eg oe 

At a banquet: 

“Why are you washing 
spoon in that finger bowl?” 

“So I won't get egg all over my 
pocket.”’ 


your 


ee. es 


Hostess (to little boy at a party) : 
“Why don’t you eat your jello?” 

Little Boy (watching jello close 
ly): ‘It’s not dead yet.” 

i ee 

A “‘sugar daddy” is a form of 

crystalized sap. 
i 

A fidgety little man was search- 
ing on the floor beneath the theatre 
seat. Finally the woman next to 
him exclaimed: ‘“What in the world 
is the matter with you? Have you 
lost something?” 

“Yes’m,”’ said the 
meekly, ‘‘a caramel.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
you are making all that fuss over a 
caramel?” 

“Oh, no, 
teeth in it!’ 


little man, 


ma'am — it had my 


* * * 


She has ears like a steam shovel- 
they're always picking up dirt. 


Kelly and Cohen were having 
dinner together. Cohen helped him 
self to the larger fish and Kelly said: 

Cohen. 
I'd have 


‘Fine manners ye have, 

If I had reached out first 
taken the smaller fish.”’ 

Cohen: ‘Vell, 
haven't you?” 

he 


you've got it, 


Doctor (after examining hus 
band, said to wife): “I don’t like 
his looks.”’ 

Wife: “I don’t either, but he is 
good to our children.”’ 

:. 

A pair of newlyweds got into a 
hotel elevator. The goodlooking 
operator fluttered her eyes at the 
groom and said, ‘Hello, darling.”’ 
All the way up there was a deadly 
silence, but, after the two were in 
their room, the bride exploded, 
“Who was that hussy?”’ 

“Listen, don’t you start any- 
thing, groaned the groom. ‘I'll 
have enough trouble explaining you 
to her tomorrow morning.”’ 

eae So 

“Did ‘oo forget your wench?” 
the cutie lisped to the plumber fix 
ing a pipe beneath the sink. 

“No, baby,” he replied, “‘I’ll get 
to you in a few minutes.” 

te. fae 

“You know, I think that the new 
recruit used to be a bookkeeper.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, every time he stands at 
ease he tries to put his rifle behind 
his ear.”’ 

eee eae 

The skipper of a tramp steamer 
was peering over the side of the 
brigde through a thick fog. Sudden- 
ly, he saw a man leaning over a rail 
only a few yards away. ‘‘Get out of 
the way, you fool,’’ roared the skip- 
per. ‘“‘Can’t you see I’ve got the 
right of way?” 

Out of the gloom came a sardonic 
voice. ‘“‘Gently, sir, this ain't no 
blinkin’ ship. This ‘ere’s a light- 
house.”’ 

ae 


To make a peach cordial — buy 
her a drink. 


ee eee 

A.B.: ‘‘Well, horsefly, do you 
have a fairy godfather?’ 

Don: “No, but I have a room- 
mate I'm a little suspicious of.”’ 
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She has an ermine coat and foreign 
car; 

A ten-room flat with a built-in bar; 

And she does it all on thirty per 

Believe it or not, it’s the truth, dear 
Sir. 

Yet five years back some teaching 
hick 

Flunked this gal in arithmetic. 

or ae 


Farmer's Wife (phoning): ‘“‘Is 
this the druggist speaking?” 
Druggist: ‘Yes, ma’am.” 
Farmer's Wife: ‘‘Well, be sure 
and write plain on them bottles 
which is for the horse and which 
is for my husband. I don’t want 
nothing to happen to that horse 
before spring plowing.”’ 
e..%. 6 


Lady: ‘‘Is there some place where 
I can get a drink of water?” 

Sailor: ‘“Yes, ma’am, at the scut- 
tlebut, on the starboard side of the 
gundeck, ‘midships, just for’ard of 
the dynamo hatch.” 


Uist 


“ 


i 


Only an embittered and venge- 
ful mind would have thought up 
anything like that. She was just 
angry enough to do it. She wrap 
ped the engagement ring very care- 
fully in wads of padding, tucked it 
into the box and addressed it to the 
one she had severed relations with. 

Right next to the address she 
pasted a label upon which was in 
scribed in large, red letters, “‘Glass 

Handle With Care.” 


* * * 


In 1830 a merchant in Spring- 
field, [ll., put a sign in his window, 
“Boy Wanted.’ That day a lanky 
youth came into the store and ap- 
plied for the job, 

“‘T just came from Kentucky,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘I’'ve been helping my father 
split rails down there. I taught my- 
self to read and write in front of the 
fireplace. And now I'd like to get 
a job here in Illinois, work real 
hard, and maybe someday be Presi- 
dent.” 


Zo, Bz: LZ 


ut 


Cie A 
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5 


“What's your name?” the mer- 
chant asked. 
‘Everyone calls me Honest Abe.’ 
“What's your last name?” 
“Humperdinck.” 


. . * 


The dam burst and the raging 
flood waters forced the townspeople 
to flee to the hills 

As they gazed down sadly at their 
homes, they saw a straw hat float 
downstream about fifty feet. “Then 
it stopped, turned, and plowed slow- 
ly upstream against the rushing 
waters. After fifty feet, it turned 
and moved downstream again. Then 
upstream again. 

“Say, said one of the townfolk, 
““‘what makes that hat act so durn 
funny?” 

“Well,”’ I ain’t sure, spoke up 
a youth, “‘but last night I heard 
Grandpa swear come hell or high 
water he was going to mow the lawn 
today.” 
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Sage RNAS ON NE AH 


The Mg usted Niue Sypnition 


meets the 
operating needs 
of every plane 


No single type of ignition equipment is 
the final solution to every operating 
problem. That’s why Bendix approaches 
each new assignment with an open mind. 
The particular type of ignition system 
recommended is decided on the basis of 
meeting individual requirements forecon- 
omy, performance and dependability. 


Of one thing you can be certain, from the 
broad Bendix experience and unrivaled 
facilities will come ideas and products 
tailored to your needs. For piston, jet, 
turbo-jet or rocket engines every com- 
ponent part of your ignition system will 
meet the uncompromising standards of 
quality established by Bendix over a 
quarter of a century ago. 


This combination of facilities and skill is 
ready to go to work for you in the solu- 
tion of any ignition problem from plan- 
ning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet and rocket engines . . . ignition analyzers 
... radio shielding harness and noise filters .. . 
switches . .. booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E£. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California « Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan e Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin e 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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One of the niftiest golfers in the 

Coast Guard is Chief John Camet of 
Floyd Bennett Air Station, who re- 
cently captured top honors in the 
New York District. Chief Camet ‘s 
no ‘‘chicken”’ having 16 years of 
service to his credit. Another 
very classy golfer is young Arnold 
Palmer. a yeoman in the Ninth Dis 
trict. Palmer, a kid, recently won 
the amateur championship of the 
entire State of Ohio. Andre 
Fite of Long Beach, is an enterpris 
ing young man. A year ago he took 
30 days’ leave traveling around Eu- 
rope! He may do the same thing 
this year, and, if he does, he’s prom 
ised to write a story about his ex 
periences for publication in these 
pages. .. . Marriage entitles women 
to the protection of strong men who 
hold the stepladder for them while 
they paint the kitchen ceiling! 
One of many civilians who keeps 
abreast of Coast Guard affairs by 
reading this MAGAZINE is Bill Pond 
of 156 Grant Avenue, San Lorenzo, 
Calif. Bill is a former Coast Guards- 
man who likes to keep in touch with 
his former shipmates. . . . And re- 
tired Coast Guardsman John Hollis 
of Henniker, N. H., is one of the 
reliable old salts who has been read 
ing this MAGAZINE for more than 
25 years... . We don’t know how 
long Joseph Walker of Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, has ‘been reading 
this MAGAZINE, but we do know 
that he is one of our most interested 
readers and supporters. . . . The fool 
with money to burn soon meets his 
match. 

The Coast Guard recently lost a 
real old-timer when Chief Warrant 
Radio Electrician Irl V. Beall re- 
tired after 32 years of active duty. 
However, his 17-year-old son is al- 
ready in the Coast Guard and will 
carry on the Beall tradition. 
Another Chief Warrant Electrician 
who recently retired was Ed Buell, 
who also completed more than 30 
years of service. . . . And Chief 
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Radioman Avery Brace received his 
retirement orders just recently and 
is about ready to desert Elizabeth 
City, N. C., in favor of the pro- 
verbial sun of Florida. . . . If Mar 
shall Klopich, GMC, reads these 
words we want to tell him that he 
should get in touch with R. E. Park 
er, BM1, Outer Island Light Sta 
tion, Bayfield, Wisconsin 


GAG LINES 
Medical Officer: “‘How is 


seaman who swallowed the 
dollar?”’ 


Nurse: “‘No change yet, sir.”’ 


that 
half 


* x * 
Satan (to new arrival in Hell): 
“You act like you this 
place.” 
Seaman: ‘I do. My C. O. gave 
it to me before I left.”’ 
* * * 


OW ned 


Little sister was entertaining the 
visitors until her mother was ready. 


One of the ladies remarked to the 
other with a significant look, ‘Not 
very p-r-e-t-t-y,”” spelling the word. 
“No,”’ answered the child, “‘but 
awfully s-m-a-r-t.” 
eee 


Mr. Jones had recently become a 
father of triplets. The minister 
stopped him on the street to con- 
gratulate him. ‘‘Well, Mr. Jones, I 
hear the stork has smiled on you.” 

“Smiled on me,” repeated Jones. 
“He laughed out loud.” 

oe oe 


After all, the Constitution grants 
every guy the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, 
thought the sailor as he chased the 
babe another block. 

6,6 

Hayfoot: ‘‘My face clean enough 

to eat with?” 


Strawfoot: ‘Yeah, but 
better use yer hands, chum.’ 


you'd 








The Mail Buoy 


(Contnued from Page 5 








on so we can go across the United States 
on a bond-selling tour. If that doesn't tempt 
you ashoreside sailors 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We publish this letter 
because the writer has made it clear that he 
ts devoted to the Coast Guard and devoted 
to his ship. We think he rates she 


of expressing his ideas tn these 


nothing will! 


privilege 
pages. We 
are confident that persons in authority wil 
give the writer's remarks the degree of ai 
which they are entitled no 
E.L.) 

* . + 


This Lad Feels Coast Guard 
Did Not See His Abilities 

I have been in the Coast Guard for two 
and a half years and have enjoyed reading 


tention to 


more, no less 


your magazine on many occasions. I am at 
present USCGC STORIS 
(WAG-38) home port of which is Juneau 
Alaska. My enlistment expires in 
1954, and prior to my discharge I have a 
strong urge to express my opinions and be 


stationed on the 


January 


liefs in hope that you or some of your read 
ers might help me with a few answers, if 
I am fortunate enough to have this pub 
lished in your magazine 

Coast Guard I 
had completed one year of college with my 


Prior to my entering the 


major being architectual landscaping I 


have several other skills which are printing, 
drafting and photography. I simply cannot 


understand why, with all my experience in 
different that IT am 


put out to work beside some other seaman 


the above categories 
who has no knowledge of anything except 
It appears to me my 
three years spent in the Coast Guard could 


the work he is doing 


have been of much greater benefit to myself 
had the Coast Guard assigned me to duty 
in one of the above fields 

And then the Coast Guard advances men 
who haven't had near the education I have 
and yet I As a conse- 
quence several of the boatswain’s mates that 
I have have finished their 
high education, but yet instead of 
my giving them orders, which I would be 
they are giving me 
When they tell me to do something, 


remain a seaman. 


over me never 
school 
doing in civilian life 
orders 
and I have a much easier way of doing it 
they are very belligerent and persist in doing 
wanted it 
their ignorance 
they say nasty things 
to me if [ don't do what they say. I think 
you will agree that a man with more educa 


it the way they said they done 


I would say this shows 


Then, on top of it all 


tion would never act the way the boatswain's 
mates I have explained above do 

I know there are many other men in the 
Coast Guard who feel the same way as | 
do and believe that something could be done 
about it, if the Coast Guard were more in 
terested in their men 

I am withholding my name, as I do not 
wish this letter to hinder my service con 
nections for the few months I have left 
in the Coast Guard. I only hone this letter 
says a few of the things that I know many 
men in the Coast Guard are wanting to say 
with the present situation as it is 

Yours truly, 


Unsatisfied. 
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More Remarks About Extended 
Duty In Fourteenth District 


We have just finished reading the August 
edition of the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGA 
ZINE from stem to stern. As always, we 
enjoyed every last word, but there was one 
article that really raised the hair on our salty 


heads. 


That letter from ‘“Disgusted,"’ on the 
rotation policy of the 14th CG District, 
sure did hit the nail right on the head. Men 
on the Weather Ships in this District have 
a right to complain when ‘‘sandpounders”’ 
who spend two years on the beach are able 
to rotate in the same amount of time. Who 
ever dreamed up the fantastic rotation policy 
of this District ought to spend a tour of 
duty on a weather ship; then there would 
be an abrupt change in the District's policy. 


In 1951, and the early part of 1952, 
weather ships in this District made three- 
month patrols and earned double points to 
wards rotation. At that time, a tour of duty 
on a vessel in this District was 18 months 
Now, weather ships make five-month pa- 
trols, but because they are able to commu- 
nicate with the ‘‘gooney birds’’ on Midway 
for three weeks, and spend three weeks in 
that Island Paradise of Guam, they earn 
nothing extra, and their tour of duty is 
two years. 

It's true that everyone can't have pre- 
ferred duty ashore; but why should men 
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on the weather ships be made to suffer? Why 
should we have to spend 17 of our 24 
months in this District away from our 
and friends when men who are in 
of their homes every night 
rotate the same time as we do? 


family 
the sanctuary 


In closing, we recerently hope and pray 
that someone will see the light and do some- 
thing to change the rotation policy of this 
District. 


Not One, But 125 Disgusted DE Boys 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 














THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
io correspond with others who desire tranafers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered 


CGC COWSLIP, 
3th District 


KEITH V. CHRIST, SN, 
South Portland, Maine. (1 
or West Coast) 

MICHAEL T. GRANDINETTI, C82, St. 

Lifeboat Station, St. Joseph, 

(*3th District) 

F. GRIFFIN, BM2(P), 
Security Unit, Pier 9, East River, 
York, N. Y. (7th District) 

CHARLES S. GREER, SK2, CG Ditsrict 
Office, Pay & Voucher Section, 80 Lafay- 
ette St.. Ne wYork 13, N. Y. (2nd, 
8th or 9th District) 

ROBERT LEE HUTCHINGS, C82, Nau- 
set Lifeboat Station, Eastham, Mass. 
(Any seagoing Cutter, any district ex- 
cept Ist or 3rd) 

DONALD A. OLSON, SO2, CGC GEN- 
ERAL GREENE, Gloucester, Mrss. (Any 
West Coast unit making the ‘‘Sugar- 
Victor’ Patrol) 

AUGUST A. TRANQUILLA, EN1, CG 
Lifeboat Station, Muskegon, Mich. (3rd 
District) 

DONALD J. BAKULA, EN3(P), 
ship WAL-529, Portsmouth, Va. 
or 9th District) 

ALAN J. BALLBACH, SA, CGC LAUREL, 
Rockland, Maine. (Any lighthouse or 
the 9th District) 

MERRILL R. SPENCER, SN, 
TIAN, CG Moorings, Cape May, 
9th District) 

ROBERT E. MCGARY, CS2, CG Base, 
Curtis Bay, Md. (Shore duty in Boston 
or New York) 

LEONARD WOOD, ENI, 
Light Attd. Sta., Burlington, Vt. 
or 7th District) 

GEORGE BRAZIL, RM3, CGC AURORA, 
Savannah, a. (1st District) 

ALFRED J. DE RISI, SN, WAL-511, 
Westport Point, Mass. (New Jersey, 
New York or Philadelphia) 
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Joseph 
Mich 
JOHNNIE Port 


New 


Light- 
(3rd 


CGC GEN- 
i. 


CGC-63300, 
(5th 





EDWARD KANGER, EM3, WALLACE 
WEISGUTH, SN, and DONALD MY- 
ERS, SN, all of CG Air Sta., So. San 

Calif. (All to 2nd, 3rd, or 
9th District) 

JOHN J. O'NEILL, ET3, CG Base, Ports- 
mouth, Va. (Ist, 3rd or 9th District) 

EARL E. EDENFIELD, JR., QMI1(P). 
CGC FIREBUSH, CG Base, St. George, 
S. L, New York. (5th or 7th District) 

ALPHONSE G. CASSAGNE, SN, Light- 
ship (WAL-531), c/o Postmaster, Ft. 
Screven, Ga. (8th District) 

JOE N. LEWIS, SN, Cape Elizabeth L/B 
Sta., So. Portland, Maine. (8th or Cape 
May, N. J.) 

CHARLES E. STRUNK, EN3, Goose 
Rocks L/S, N. Haven, Maine. (Life- 
boat or lighthouse Sta. in Chesapeake 
Bay area) 

LYLE M. SALGMAN, FN, Ram Island 
Ledge L/S, So. Portland, Maine. (9th 
District) 

CARL GOSWELL, SN, CGC NOoRTH- 
WIND, c/o FPO, Seattle, Wash. (Ist, 
3rd, 5th or 12th District) 

BOBBY A. KINDER, CS3, CGC WHITE 
PINE, Box 51, Memphis, Tenn. (5th 
or 7th District) 

STANLEY C. GOLONKA, SN, Chesa- 
peake L/S, Portsmouth, Va. (7th or 

11th District) 

GEORGE JAULISSEN, SN, CGC TRAVIS, 
Charleston, §. C. (2nd or 9th District) 

EDWARD C. MINCH, BM2, New Canal 
L/S, West End, New Orleans, La. (9th 
District) 

DALE DEITTE, EM3, CGC FOXGLOVE. 
c/o Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Any district, any station) 

ALBERT J. FLORES, SN, CG Yard, Cur- 
tis Bay 26, Md. (8th District) 

RAYMOND T. ZIOLKOWSKI, SA, Ana 
capa Island L/S, Box A, Port Huenime. 
Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

ROBERT L. HENRY, SA, CGC DUANE, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass 
(11th or 12th District) 

LEO J. SUFFIA, BMC, CG-83387, Port 
Isable, Texas. (11th, 12th or 13th Dis- 
trict) 

R. KRAUSS, EN3, CGC WooprusH, Du- 
luth, Minn. (1st District) 

THOMAS DANIEL, JR., EN1, CGC 
EASTWLND, Castle Island, Boston, Mrss. 
(Portland, Maine) 

DONALD W. SMITH, FN, CGC HIcK- 
ORY, CG Base, St. George, Staten Island, 
N. Y. (2nd or 9th District) 

ALAN E. WOLF, SA, CGC ABSECON, 
Berkley, Norfolk, Virginia. (1st or 3rd 
District) 

ARTHUR J. EMANUEL, CS2, 
Peak L/B Sta., West Jonesport, 
(3rd District) 

JOHN P. OGLETREE, BM1(P), Eatons 
Neck L/B Sta., Northport, L. I., N. Y. 
Washington or Oregon) 

THOMAS C. LAWSON, JR., SN, CGC 
PANDORA, San Juan, Puerto Rico. (Nor- 
folk, Va., or Baltimore, Md.) 

LEO R. O'BRIEN, BM}, CGC WEsT 
WIND, F.P.O., N. Y., N. Y. (Shore 
Sta. in Massachusetts or Portland, Me.) 


Francisco 


Moose 


Maine. 
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STANLEY WILLIAMS, FN, CG Loran 
Transmitting Sta., Nantucket Island, 
Mass. (7th or 8th District) 

FRED L. HARGRAVES, SN, CG Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md. (Shore duty in 7th 
District) 

OSCAR S. MIDGETT, EN2, CGC NAR- 
CIssUS, Portsmouth, Va. (Savannah, 
Ga., or Florida) 

CHARLES R. RASCHLE, SN, 
BERING STRAIT, Seattle, Wash. 
Michigan) 

JACK CADY, SN, CGC YANKTON, CG 
Base, So. Portland, Me. (Any ship 165 
feet or over in any district) 

M. C. SMAGGHE, SA, Pt. Judith L/B 
Sta.. Narragansett, R. I. (9th District) 

JAMES E. WATTS, YN3, CGC MACKI- 
NAC, CG Moorings, Pier 44, Brooklyn 
31, N. Y. (YN3 or SN(YN) in 9th 
Ditsrict) 

LOU BRILLIANT, RM3, CGC HALP- 
MOON, St. George Base, S. I, N. Y. 
(5th, 7th, 8th or 9th Ditsrict) 

G. T. MURPHY, EN3, Little Gull Island 
L/S, CG Moorings, New London, Conn. 
(9th District) 


CGC 
(Near 





I believe firmly — and I think the 
Soviets realize ——- that the United 
States, if forced to total mobilization 
today, could meet and win any mili- 
tary challenge.—-PRESIDENT DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER. 
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Why CAMELS are first 
a 
with famous sports stars... 


Mickey Mauttle STAR SLUGGER 


of the N. Y. Yankees, says: “So many of 
the Yanks smoke Camels I decided to 
try them. I smoked Camels a while and 
I knew — Camels are for me! They’re 
mild and swell tasting!” 


Pauline Biling TENNIS ei | 


“Sometimes in tennis you change your 
grip or footwork. Suddenly all your 
shots click. Like that, when I changed 
to Camels, they clicked: flavor right, 
mildness right!” 


Make the 30-Day Test. Smoke 
only Camels... convince yourself! 


Zoe Aun Olen OLYMPIC DIVER 


“My husband, Jack Jensen, the ball 
player, is a long-time Camel smoker. To 
keep peace in the family I tried Camels. 
I've smoked them ever since. No other 
cigarette tastes so good!” 


Bs hea ees +d ; ty 
Shiu 6 Bows STAR GOLF PRO 
“What I like so much about Camels is 
the way they keep on pleasing you. I 
count on Camels for that wonderful 
flavor and mildness every time I light 
up. Why don’t you try them?” 


See for yourself why: 


Camels agree with 


more people than 
any other cigarette 


for Mildness and Flavor 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Ce 





. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Came Ie le ad over 4th Place ¢ Brand 


CAMELS ARE FIRST WITH AMERICA 


LATEST PUBLISHED FIGURES* SHOW 
CAMELS FAR MORE POPULAR THAN ANY OTHER BRANDI 


CAMEL 
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en 


*From Printers’ Ink, 1963 














